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-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Stree 
: (IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ae |: eS gg cng painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of = 
London, Paris, Berlin, a, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 2 
Platina, &c., by Mr, G, H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected Q 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. nm 
The Daity TELEGRAPH, Aug 23, 1878, says:—‘ Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and. ge 


with ee eee teeth is incomparable.’ 
N Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. td 


Consultati-n free, 
THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and 
Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and ey. Forwarded : 
direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, BARCLAY AND by 
Sons, Farringdon Street, London. - 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 
IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES FOR HALF-A-CENTURY, 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
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For Cleaning, Beautifying, and Preserving the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 


eet RN JEWSBURY & BROWN, 





MANCHESTER. 


THE ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


is of pure vegetable substances, blended with fragrant compounds. It is = y' 
distinguished by its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, ensuring the most 
BEAUTIFUL and PEARLY WHITENESS, and inducing a healthy action of the 
ms. It gives peculiar FRAGRANCE to the BREATH, and will preserve the 
eeth AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots 1s. 6d., or Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the name and address on the Pots, also the Trade 
Mark (J. & B. in a double triangle). WiTHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 


RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES BCONOMICAL 
AND CARVERS. BOOTS AND SHOES. 


2 EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE, 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER sit ekosed 


im} PROOF 
ee BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
QS. 12S., 248., 358. per dozen. : 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
38. 6d., 48. 6d., 68. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. + Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with ‘size. 


a IntustrRATED CATALOGUES (PpoST-FREE) oF CUTLERY, Spoons, Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 
z Forks, Cruret STanps, &c. 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 


71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. ‘WILSON & SON, 
aN: Asie ‘ ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 


3 5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 
“FOR THE BLOOD iS THE LIFE? 


| CLARKE'S 
WORLD FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from ail impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 


iseases, its effects are marvellous. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. Ss 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 3@ or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, ] 
(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOLN, 
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sent to HOLLINGS & BROCK, 22, Paternoster Row, London. 
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ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 
BEFORE AND AFTER 


THE CHRIBENAS PUDDING 
ENO'S FRUIT SALUT, 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE,  @00D FOOD, 


How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise cause Bilious Headache, 
Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, &c.—Use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, Sparkling, 

and Invigorating Beverage for any Season. .. 

It is the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin 

Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness; 

Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of 

Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects 
of errors of Eating and Drinking. 


3 WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 
‘The rich man’s guardian, HEALTH. and the things we Jove, and those who Jove us. For Health use 















{ pnd pena ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 





Faithful to the end.” And Read a large Illustrated Sheet given with each Bottle. 





RESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH.—The FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the 
animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world: it has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. 

From the Rev. Dr. HURST, Vicar of Collerley :—‘ I have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have verified 
your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. Long 
may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 
| ag SSIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes:—“ Would you kindly inform me whether you 

have an agent in Russia for the sale of your FRUIT SALT? Ifnot, would it be possible to send two or three 
bottles through the post? .We have used your FRUIT SALT now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife 
says she would not be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it. . It acts like a 


, charm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time ; no matter what the ailment may be. Cold, headache, 


or stomach-ache the FRUIT SALT seems to cure in a marvellously short time. The FRUIT SALT seems to be just 
the medicine we have required for a long time—something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly and is pleasant to 
the taste.—I am, faithfully yours, A British Chaplain, March roth, 1880. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT. ‘* Rosina Cottage, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, January 29th, 1877. 
‘*Mr. Eno,— Dear Sir,—The effects in my case are astonishing, as I am constitutionally bilious, and am now 
fifty-two years of age. My mother and youngest sister were never cured of sickness (biliousness seems hereditary), and 
I quite expected to suffer like them for the rest of my life. I am now taking my fourth bottle, and was joined in the 
others by some of my family, so that I have taken scarcely three bottles. I feel I ought to make some acknowledgment, 
so trust you will excuse this. —-ELIZA PELLING.” 


NO’S FRUIT SALT. ‘**14, Rue de la Paix, Paris, January 16th, 1877. 

‘* A gentleman called in yesterday ; he is a constant sufferer from Chronic Dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
Mineral Waters. I recommended him to give your Salt a trial, which he did, and received great benefit. He says he 
never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your Salt, and for the future shall never be without it 
in the house.—M. BERAL,” 


NO’S FRUIT. SALT. A lady writes:;—“I think you will be glad to hear that I find your FRUIT SALT a 
most valuable remedy ; and I can assure you I recommend it to all my friends, and the result is always satis- 
factory. Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act preperly ; for at least three months’ before I commenced taki 
it, the little food I could take generally punished me or returned. My life was one of great suffering, so that 
must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has been a great earthly blessing ; I feel I cannot say 
too much for it. The least I can do is todo my best to make the FRUIT SALT known to other sufferers. I am 
getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending hundreds of pounds, and travelling about for 12 years.” 


BADACHE AND: DISORDERED STOMACH. ‘After suffering:for nearly:tworand)a half»years from séVere 

headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding 

any benefit, I was recommended to try your FRUIT SALT. Before I had finished one bottle I found it d mea 

great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; others T know that ‘have tried it have not enjoyed Such 
good health for years. Yours truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—“A new invention is brought before the public and~commands success. A score of 

abominable. imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the. original closely 

enough to deceive ,the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exereige an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an originalchannel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Adams. 





CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country... Examine each bottle, and see 
the CAPSULE is MARKED “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists.” Price 2s.'9d, and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease, 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Price One Penny. Post Free, 14d. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 24 PAGES. 


c 
“SCHOOL AND ELOMB,’’ 
A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard Catechisms, and four grades 
of Gospel Naratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “Bible Volees,” enables the parent to test the child’s 


progress at home. 
Address—MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
about 14 by 17 inches) entitled ‘‘ Steps of Love and Grace,” by 
Ww.C. M. 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition, Just Out, post free, 1s. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘* More valuable than ever.’”"—Vide Public Press, 


Published by E. J. BarTLEert, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 





“EXCELSIOR,” GAS BATH, £5 108. GAS BATHS IN GREAT VARIETY 


PATENT GAS CONSERVATORY BOILERS, and Portable Hot Water Apparatus. 


REFLECTOR GAS COOKING STOVES, price 15/6, 25/-, 30/-, 45/-, 52/6, 70/-, 105/-, 
and upwards. 


PORTABLE GAS COPPERS (suitable for Tea Meetings), 
Patentee and Sole fMaker—G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 


Factory: BARRINGTON ROAD, EAST BRIXTON, 5.W. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


“HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
‘T remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallownes of the skin, and give a healthy 
Som to the complexion. 
§All Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








THE FRIEND OF ALL! 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and acting 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 





HEALTH | 


HEALTH |! 





A 48-PAGE PAMPHLET ON 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM 


GRATIS, on application to 


JOHN HUGH MARTIN, 


272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


79, Portland Road, Notting Hill, 


Dzar MR. MarTIN,—I have recommended your Lung Invigorator (same as J wear) to the bearer—a very old 
‘ , : | 


friend. I feel certain it will do him good. 
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Yours truly, W. TRAYTE, 
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NEW SERIES. GREATLY [PALARGED. ONE PENNY. 


SUNSHINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
Edited by the REV. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London. 





A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
To Parents, Teachers in Day and Sunday Schools, Tutors and Governesses. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,—The motto which I have always given to my young friends, and also taken as my 
own incentive, is, New Efforts witha New Year ; and as my SUNSHINE attains its majority in this coming 
year, I feel that very special efforts ought to attend its coming of age. 

For my own part I have determined—in a spirit of thankfulness that I have been permitted to carry it 
on for so many years—to considerably increase its size, to have it printed with extra care from new and more 
legible types, and in every way in my power to make it the cheapest and best among children’s magazines. 
It occupies ground peculiarly its own, and belongs to no party. I simply speak for myself in it, as a loving 
friend of all children and also of their teachers, and my great desire is to help you in brightening their hearts 
and their homes, by the teachings of a Saviour’s love. 

What will you do to aid me? You can do much. SUNSHINE has won its way partly by its own 
brightness, but especially by the way in which teachers have become mirrors to reflect its rays upon their 
classes. Will you make yourself such a mirror, so that your scholars may learn from you what SUNSHINE 
really means? You shall have specimen numbers and canvassing bills on application. 

You must be anxious to stem the tide of poisonous literature which floods our schools, homes, factories. 
Guard the children by stout and strong barriers) SUNSHINE may become one of the safest of these 
barriers, if you will help to make it so by your sympathy, your prayers, your literary aid, and your efforts in 
extending its circulation. Let us give our youthful friends what is “ holy, harmless, undefiled,” as well as 


what is “lovely and of good report.” 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


Programme for 1882. 
THE LITTLE ORGAN BOY, A continued Story. 
MICHAEL FOWLER & HIS THREE L’s.—By the Author of “Soldier 
Harold.” A new serial Tale. 
PICTURE STORIES.—A new series. Eight Pictures in one, pleasantly exercising 
the ingenuity of youthful readers. 


POETICAL ENIGMAS.—By KATE Woop. A new series. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS.—A new department of the Magazine. We shall be 
ready to notice suitable books for the young. 


CHILDREN IN COUNCIL.—A novel feature of SUNSHINE. Applications for 
advice to the Council will be kindly and thoughtfully considered. 
Other Papers, useful and entertaining, will be given. Engravings in the-first style of art 
will Illustrate the Stories. First-class writers are on the Editor's Staff. 
Each Volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. 
in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first sixteen years @pe.now to be had 
bound in four handsome Vols., 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster” Row} ‘London, 


And Sold by ali Booksellers and Newsvendors. 
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SALCOMBE HOUSE SCHOOL 


LOUGHTON,,...ESSEX. 


Principal’ - MRS. VIVIAN, 


Assisted by competent Masters and 
Resident Governesses. 


Pupils prepared for the London University and other 
Examinations. 





Good and unlimited dict. Number of Boarders limited to twelve. 


TERMS FROM £380 PER ANNUM. 


SALCOMBE HOUSE SCHOOL, LOUGHTON, ESSEX, is situated on a hill, in 
a large garden, with paddock adjoining, and is 12 miles from Charing Cross. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Rev. Ww. DURBAN, B.A, (Len.) Chester. | From W. KEEPING, Esq., M.A. (Cam.), F.G.S., 

“I am able with great confidence to commend to the attention of | St. Mary’s Lodge, York. 
parents of young ladies the school conducted by Mrs. . Vivian, who | “< . . ous yous 
1s a lady of unusually high attainments and abilities. Those who | I am glad to testify that in my opinion Mrs. Vivian has shown 
wish to give their daughters a high education, up to the rising re- | herself to bea lady of remarkable range of knowledge, combined 
quirements of the day, can secure this object by placing them under with an uncommon thoroughness in her varied attainments.” 
Mrs. Vivian's care; and I may add that by so doing they weuld not 


br Rede eso Eviseusadiones teacher, bet From J. PASSMORE, Esq., 4, Paternoster Buildings, London. 

From Rev. J. H. MILLARD, B.A. (Lon). Derby. ‘* Having known Mrs. Vivian fer the last seven years, I can with 

“T have had the pleasure of Mrs. Vivian's acquaintance for many Seay Seapect fot aap eepr asco thy ph Beh spew ag be 
years, and think her exceedingly well qualified to conduct the higher success in her undertaking.” PORE ay y wis 


education of young ladies.” 


The next Term will commence on January I9th, 1882. 


HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 


GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANCLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 

Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 








Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—“ Our girl of 14 does the entire 

wading for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 
asher.” 

A South London Clergymian’s wife writes :—“I -have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. The save to my 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It is a great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid, Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER: TWELVETREES, 

LAUNDRY MACHINIST, . 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 














Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free. 
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-22. Paternoster Row. London. 
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** The sky was heavy with dark, leaden clouds.” 





See page 38 
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See page 38. 








ALINE VINE; oR, UNRAVELLED Too Late, 


Wuite Cross AND DovE OF PEARLS,” ‘‘SELINA’S STORY,” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THI * 
“ LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC, 


out an Eastern waste of compliments. I, 
Emily Mordaunt, will, as briefly as_possi- 
¥HE chimes of the Old Year will! ble, account for my existence in the 
soon have rung out. I shall) world, just ten years before the subject of 
hear them from far away over/ my story, for the relationship in which I stood 
the snow. I will not retire|to her, and there being little to interest in 
when the beautiful octave of} those early years, will pass over that little as 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

















Noreham bells ring out jubilantly in welcome | lightly as may be, until that period is arrived 
at when the sombre threads of my being 
become inwoven with the bright, silken, 
many-hued web of hers. 

It is “like a dream when one awaketh,” 
those early days in Keswick, when my only 
friend and companion was my girlish-looking 
mother, in her deep mourning robe. Never 
merry, but cheerful always ; never social, but 
always accessible to the poor and the sorrow- 
ing ; never responsive when subscription-lists 
were presented, but lavish from the golden 
mint of kindness. Rich only because her 
wants were few and easily met, and her 
wealth lay in the possession of refined tastes 
and elegant pursuits, for which Nature found 
her the materials and asked nothing. Was it 
any wonder that I was silent and reserved to 
others when she was all the world to me; or 
day-dreaming and desultory when so many 
hours of a day were spent rambling by her 
side till she should adjust her palette and her 
sketch-book and engage me to read to her, 
our author being usually chosen from among 
Like the sudden close of a 
dreamy prelude was the occasional presence 
of a third in our rambles, in our evenings at 


of the New. Rather will I mend my long 
disused pen, offer up a consecratory prayer, 
and re-trim the lamp, for I would dedicate 
the first moments of the year which finds me 
alone here to a new purpose. 

Beside me lies a little, unassuming manu- 
script book, wherein is writing exceeding 
small and fair. ‘This shall aid me when | 
would, with reverent touch, unveil what may 
be unveiled of a young, passionate, beautiful 
inner life. 

From the wall sweet eyes look down on 
me, and follow me wherever I may go. From 
their sweetness comes forth strength to me. 
The sight of the long silent piano which used 
to thrill and vibrate to one touch, as if 
spirits slumbered in the wires till its magic 
set them free, reminds me that beautiful lives 
recalled should not through neglect be 
suffered to remain mute, ineloquent when— 


“Their echoes passed from soul to soul, 
Might roll for ever and for ever.” 


I regret the necessity I am under to introduce 

myself first to notice. 

may be effected without much flourish, with- 
VOL, XV, 


In making myself my sister’s biographer; the poets? 


But the introduction | 
' home, or at our early tea. He came between 


> 
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my mother and me, but he did not excite my 
jealousy, I winced a little from a morbid 
consciousness when I heard my mother tell 
him that I was “‘a peculiar child;” but he 
remonstrated with her for saying so before 
me. ‘The incident that called forth the re- 
mark gave him subject-matter for a lecture 
on keen sensibilities, self-government, and 
the desire to examine and know ourselves too 
well. ‘The lecture was intended more for the 
mother than for the child, and so far as the 
latter was concerned, was quite atoned for in 
the evening by a sail on Keswick Lake, It 
is not an old woman who is writing of the 
past, yet surely as I go along I may be 
excused if now and then I linger by the way. 
And who could tear themselves in a moment 
from the bosom of the water, on whose 
margin the poets had their seat—a rustic 
bench with a leafy screen overhead, and 
lolling lilies underfoot? No greater enjoy- 
ment than a sail was to be found on my list 
for the season. The red beams of the 
setting sun mingling with the crystal waters 
of the lake rendered it an earthly type of the 
sea of glass mingled with fire; small eddying 
whirlpools making sailing dangerous to inex- 
perienced hands suggest to the moralist the 
petty trials and vexations of life. Miniature 
islands rest upon its bosom, while one floats 
up and down like an unquiet child. 

The bare blue mountains lower down upon 
it from their fog-capped brows, and many a 
stately tree looks down upon the branches 
mirrored in its waters like a stag vain of 
its antlers; little rivulets run from the 
overflowing mountain tarns as merrily as 
playful children to a mother’s lap, all shouting 
to be first, and best known of all— 


** With its rush and its roar, 
Comes down to meet it the Falls of Lodore.” 


Many pleasant sails were in promise for 
me and for the little bark of life launched 
but ten years, before it was to know more 
skilful pilotage than that of the gentle, loving 
hand which had hitherto guided it; for the 
week after I made one of a small party as- 
sembled round the altar of the Crossthwaite 
church to witness my beautiful and gifted 
mother make the vows it is always so strange 
for a child to hear spoken by a parent, as she 
gave herself to one who must henceforth be 
lord of the loyalty and love that had once 
been my dead father’s right. 

Yet, oh, for this union! blessed as that 
which had been sundered nine years ago, 





how soon was to be its perfect consumma- 
tion! 

The change that it broughtto me was not one 
that I was to be pitied for. It was an enlarg- 
ing of my life. Hitherto I had only been 
ministered to, now I was taught to think for 
others, and incited to those deeds of “ week- 
day “holiness” which ‘are the prescriptive 
right of woman, and néver so influential as 
when they fall from her “noiseless as the 
snow.” The system of my education was 
not only methodized, but altered; drawing 
and music being subordinated to the study of 
languages and arithmetic. 

So a life and character which, dedicated to 
Beauty as at first, must have proved a failure, 
was out of its homely materials built up to be 
of use. All honour to the builder. We were 
not rich, we three. The curacy of the little 
Crossthwaite church was no foundation for 
a fortune ; but how happy, how rich we were 
when another little lamp was lit at the fount 
of life, and there was thanksgiving for the 
welcome appearance of a baby boy. Like 
Mrs. Sigourney, I had mourned that I had 
not an elder brother; yet, now I had the 
next best thing—a younger one; and when 
in time little Harry’s nose was, according 
to nursery tradition, put out in the May by 
the advent of a little girl, we all felt that 
the love-circle was complete. 

The two children much resembled each 
other; but as years went on the likeness 
between them became less striking, and lay 
more in the hair and complexion and colour 
of the face than in the features and expression. 

How shall I write of Aline’s childhood? A 
more gifted pen than mine might fail to 
portray her with justice. Even at three 
years of age she was remarkable for her 
precocity of intellect, her strong will, and her 
quick ear for music. She would follow for 
hours a hand-organ in the street, quite un- 
conscious of the heat, rain, or cold, whatever 
the weather might be in which, uncloaked, 
unhooded, she had contrived to elude our 
vigilance. 

Any attempt to bring her back was gene- 
rally met with a violent resistance on her 
part, and when conquered she would sob 
passionately, and show unmistakable signs 
that the old Adam in this child, buried in 
baptism, had come to life again, and found a 
way out of the sepulchre. Yet with all her 
faults of temper she was a very happy little 
child. We used to call her “Little Sans 
Cesse,” because she chatted and laughed so 
unceasingly, 
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Oh, exuberant little spirit, I see few 
children so gladsome now as thou wert! 
The fount of joy was deep enough to have 
lasted thee through a long, long desert-track 
of life. 

During a leaden, vaporous kind of sum- 
mer, the destroying angel passed over Keswick 
with the scarlet pestilence beneath his dark- 
plumed wings. Agent of the reaper Death, 
he did not like him cut down with the wheat 
and tares the lilies and flowers between. 
Rather he passed by the bearded grain and 
the tall rank tares to— 


“ Bear the roses and the lilies, 
Over which his breath had passed, 
To God’s Eden, where no blast 
Comes with blighting or with scorching ; 
But the lilies purely white, 
And the violets, incense breathing, 
Perfect grow ’mid fields of light.” 


It was a wet Sunday evening; too wet 
for any but my father to venture to church. 
I put Harry and Aline to bed, and then 
rejoined my mother in our little drawing- 
room. She looked, as she no doubt felt, de- 
pressed. I tried to comfort her. 

“Mamma, I wish you would not let your 
fears yet so excited. You will make your- 
self ill, and then what shall we do ?” 

I knelt beside her, and she drooped her 
head till it rested on my shoulder; then 
I knew that she was weeping. 

“Oh, do not weep, dear mamma. You 
let your mind dwell too much upon this 
fever, which, God grant it, may pass us by and 
soon take its leave. I wish I could find 
some way of diverting your thoughts. It 
is so sweet to me now to be alone with you. 
It brings back the time when we had just 
each other. I do not mean that it is not 
happier with papa and Aline and Harry, 
but I like to look back upon the old times. 
I could live them over again to-night. Let 
us be just what we were then.” 

“Hardly, Emily; you were a child, but 
now you are grown to be a woman. A very 
demure little woman it may be, still a woman 
every inch.” 

I saw she was brightening, and I took ad- 
vantage of it to set her mind upon the old 
track. 

Suddenly she said, “ Emily, I never told 
you the history of my girlhood, perhaps 
because you never expressed any curiosity 
respecting it; but now you are old enough 
to hear it, and ought to hear it. Shall we 
talk about it this evening?” 





I believe my eyes answered her, as I 
settled myself on a hassock at her feet, 
She began ; 


CHAPTER II,—-A SUNLESS CHILDHOOD, 


] T was my misfortune early in life to lose 

my mother ; I fear her married life was not 
very happy. Her husband, Major Thornton, 
was a great many years her senior, and it would 
have been wellif years had been the only 
disparity. I knew but little of my father, as 
he was no lover of children, and was besides 
a confirmed invalid. I was, however, my 
mother’s darling, but she died before I was 
nine years of age. She died in the Catholic 
faith. This may surprise you. Both my 
parents being of that faith, I was reared in it, 
and for many years was firm in my allegiance 
to it. In less than three years after her death 
the major married again, married a widow 
with a family of three children—an invalid 
boy my own age and two girls a little older, 
This lady does not deserve so good a re- 
putation as many of the much maligned class 
of step-mothers. Not only did she make no 
effort to love me, but from the first she 
treated me with persistent unkindness. My 
existence must have been rendered miserable, 
had I not been one of those happy-hearted 
children who are so little dependent upon 
outward circumstances for amusement that 
they rise above trials sufficient to send the 
sensitive and despondent to an early grave. 
I was of the same temperament as is our 
little Aline. It was a sorrowful day for me 
when my father brought her and hers to our 
home in Durham. I could talk to you an 
hour about Durham, the queen of the north 
of England; though the lovely scenery 
around it cannot equal this district of the 
Lakes, it is wondrously diversified with wood 
and water, ample plains and gentle hills. Just 
beyond Old Elvet, where we lived, is the 
Parson’s Field, a favourite resort for children, 
with their nursemaids, and you walk from 
thence into a fine forest extending for two 
miles. In this forest is an awful precipice, 
called the Maiden’s Rock. The legend is that 
on the height of it a lady built a tower, 
from the top of which she kept watch daily 
that she might catch the first glimpse of her 
knight returning from the Holy War. But 
months rolled on, and hope gave place to 
sickening fear and dread, and evil tidings 
proved him false. The maiden thinking she 
would be revenged, that she would wring his 
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bosom by her death, threw herself down the 
precipice and was dashed to pieces. At the 

ack of our house lay the race-coutse, a large 
smooth plain bounded by the winding 
Wear. On the other side of the river are 
kitchen gardens, which slope downward to 
the footpath, and further on is a noble forest. 
You can imagine that, being. healthy, I was 
never short of outdoor enjoyment, Till I 
was as old as sixteen, it was my habit, if very 
much annoyed, to take my fishing-rod, and 
from the back of the house stroll down to 
the river and think my grievances over, while 
I ;sat_, watching for the fish. An hour or 
two’s quiet communing with myself generally 
soothed me and inspired me with fresh for- 
titude. I was also often to be found rambling 
at will, with a rustic little basket and a 
knife. I used to climb up very dangerous 
places in search of cowslip and primrose 
roots, wild violets, etc. These I replanted in 
my garden patch, But notwithstanding these 
pleasures, I fe!t solitary and alone. My step- 
mother seemed to haye a genius for pre- 
judicing everyone against me ; she would not 
have tolerated a governess who showed the 
least partiality to me. The very servants took 
their cue from her, and as for her children, 
they oppressed and tyrannized over me most 
grievously. And yet Mrs. Thornton was 
esteemed an agreeable and attractive woman. 
Her slightly patronizing manner, and author- 
itative bearing were forgiven, because she was 
so very distinguished. The two girls Geor- 
giana and Clara were respectively two and 
three years my seniors. They looked upon 
me as a rival, and jealousy, you know, is as 
cruel as the grave. 

It is unnecessary to recall for illustration 
any one of the scenes which were continually 
passing—neither need I recount to you a list 
of my mortifications, Only the prick of a 
pin many of them were, and yet God save us 
from a continual pin-prick ! 

The boy Russel was, alas! infirm,—not 
only in body, but also, in some degree, in 
mind. He was, for want of discipline, a little 
fretful, overbearing fellow, who wearied his 
tutors with his captious, irritable temper, and 
want of energy. He did not fail to tantalize 
me. with the rest; he was never moved by 
any, amount of scolding I had to endure— 
and yet of such affection as he had to bestow 
I had a larger portion than his sisters. 
Whether he was sent out to drive, or into the 
unfurnished rooms above for exercise, I must 
be his companion. Six o’clock was our tea 
hour. Tea was carried up to both school 


rooms. In Miss Sampson’s the girls took 
turns to make it, cut the bread and butter, 
etc, Russel would have tea brought into 
his room in. precisely the same manner, 
and I must prepare it and preside at the 
table. 

Mrs. Thornton objected, but he carried 
his point, because he was never to be 
crossed with impunity. His tutor, Mr. Ben- 
son, was a man of very few words. At table 
he scarcely noticed either of us, except to 
offer us little attentions. ‘The meal over, he 
used to spend an hour in writing or study, 
during which time Russel and I had a game 
at chess, or we drew. When he again spoke 
it was to remind me of my music practice 
and Russef of his lessons, I was considered 
very accomplished for my age. I excelled in 
music and singing, drawing and painting ; but 
these talents rendered me more than ever an 
object of dislike to Mrs. Thornton and her 
daughters. When I was about sixteen there 
was a change in our establishment. Mr. 
Benson left and another tutor was advertised 
for. 

It was January.; the Christmas had been a 
gay season in our circle for the sisters 
—Georgy and Clara had made their abut 
in society; and, according to their own 
account, been very much admired. 

In their exuberance they patronized me, 
and held out great hopes of the successes to 
be achieved between eighteen and twenty. 
They were still to be under Miss Sampson’s 
tuition, but more their own mistresses than 
they had formerly been. Miss Sampson was 
to. take her holiday when the Christmas 
vacation was over, as she could not well be 
dispensed with till that time. 

Previous to her departure we were sitting 
with her over the dining-room fire, when she 
said, ‘Well, young ladies, your father has 
engaged a tutor,” 

“Ah! what is he like?—-who is he?” 
asked Georgy, with a yawn. 

“He is much younger than Mr. Benson, 
and, I regret to say, a Protestant. . He has 
been usher at the college here, and_ is 
possessed of much literary talent. Your 
papa thinks he will be a great acquisition. 
He has made him promise that he will not 
intrude his heresy here, and I trust that he 
will be honourable and true to his word,” 

“A Protestant!” said Georgy. 

“And a literary character!” exclaimed 
Clara. “Well, what is this heretic genius 
like?” 





“He is dark, little, and very shy. He 
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will be quite awe-struck when he sees you 
girls.” 

“A nice, 
Georgy. 

**Won’t we lead him and his timidity a 
life. Well, Aline, you will have the felicity 
of making this shy gentleman his tea.” 

“ He will be shy, indeed, if he is afraid of 
me. I cannot imagine any one standing in 
awe of me.” 

“Nor I either,” said Georgy ; “you never 
impressed anyone with your majesty except 
when you are in one of your tempers; then no 
one can excel you, not even a tragedy queen.” 

“T think,” said Clara, “‘ you must exceed- 
ingly like Aline in her character of tragedy 
queen, or you would not so often put her 
upon rehearsal.” 

‘ Hush!” said Miss Sampson, “do not be 
ill-natured. Aline is too brusque—too out- 
spoken—to be altogether approved. As she 
sees more of the world she will grow more 
reticent, and her innate dignity will begin to 
make itself felt.” 

It was seldom Miss Sampson took sides 
with me in any of our quarrels, and this want 
of fealty on the part of the vassal did not 
please her liege lady Georgiana at all. She 
complimented me, with a great deal of sar- 
casm, on my new champion, insinuating that, 
though she believed in Miss Sampson’s dis- 
interestedness, she hoped she was not smitten 
with the new tutor; for if she trusted in me 
to create a favourable impression for her she 
feared she would be disappointed in my 
generosity ; for was I not a girl Ishmael— 
my hand against everyone, and everyone’s 
hand against me! 

I can hardly explain it, except on the 
ground of the dawning womanhood, but about 
this time I experienced a restless longing for 
human sympathy and love. My isolation 
pressed upon me, and I yearned for some 
good, kind soul to whom I could reveal some- 
thing of my inner life ; whose sorrows I could 
soothe and who would soothe mine in return. 
I was deeply imbued with religious feeling ; 
but a pseudo-spirituality had possession of 
me, which I mistook for the germ of the true 
divine and Christian character. 

About a week after Miss Sampson left; 
Mrs. Thornton gave a ball. I was not then 
permitted to attend any but children’s parties. 
Georgy and Clara had not been so rigidly 
kept within the line. 

Russel was present, of course. Though 
too asthmatic to dance, his delicacy never 
prevented him from mixing in these gaieties. 


modest young man,” said 


He entered in them heart and soul, criti- 
cizing the dresses, rivalling his seniors in polite 
attentions to the ladies, and with such success 
as to be voted a bore—by ballot, of course. 
Next day there would be an awful reaction, 
and one knew not who to pity most—himself 
or the unfortunate tutor. 

On the evening of the ball the tutor arrived. 
It was about ten o’clock in the evening. He 
had come from Edinburgh. I heard the 
man show him to his chambér, and wonder- 
ing if his school-room was in order, I went to 
see, and found I could improve the fire, draw 
the curtains, and light the lamp. As I was 
so engaged, I found myself hoping that he 
was a nice creature who would not, like the 
other inhabitants of my little world, take an 
immediate dislike to me. As he was literary, 
I feared he would be cold and taciturn. 
Mr. Benson was literary, and he was cold 
and taciturn, ego, so must be his successor. 
Such is the logic of limited experience. It 
might be rather wicked, but I perstiaded 
myself that it was for Russel’s sake ; I hoped 
he was no sycophant, and that that young 
gentleman might find his master.’ “The 
servants seemed to be in no haste to attend 
to the new and undistinguished arrival. Of 
course they were all very busy; still, it was 
not without a protest that I myself prepared 
the tea and carried it up stairs. AsI entered 
the room with it, my complexion’ carrying 
away a little of the glow of the kitchen fire, 
I found my guest standing against the 
mantelpiece dreamily looking into the’ coals. 
He quickly relieved me of the tray, and I 
shook hands with him, feeling shy at. the 
impression I was at that moment likely to 
create. 

‘Are you very tired?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I have been home 
for a few weeks; but is it Miss Thornton or 
Miss Toyne, whom I have the honour to 
address ?” 

“T am Aline Thornton; you know, then, 
that we are not all of the same family?” 

“Yes; the Major explained to me. How 
is your brother? I am sorry he is an invalid: 
I like to deal with sana mens in corpore 
sano.” 

For a few moments he watched me make the 
tea, with an expression which was both amused 
and ‘at home,” and made me feel ‘as if he 
was no stranger, and that it was ‘the most 
ordinary thing in the world that we should 
be having tea together. 

As I signed to him to come to 'the table, 





he remarked, “You are quite a domestic 
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genius, Miss Thornton; a good household 
iry.” 
“Mind you, do not jump to conclusions, 
sir; you have summed me up all too quickly; 
besides, I. do not like to feel that people 
are——” 

I stopped short. 

** Are what ?” 

“Reading me,” and I laughed. 

“But (I shall read you, I give you fair 
warning. I am fond of reading, and I love 
to linger over the mysterious pages of a fair 
and interesting human book.” 

There was a pause. Then I said, coldly, 
“T am sorry your pupil is not here to-night 
to welcome you... He is an onlooker at the 
ball down stairs.” 

There. was nothing in the words to grieve 
him; but there must have been something 
in the tone. 

He raised his large brown eyes to mine 
with a conscious. look, and apologized 
nervously. 

“JT am afraid, Miss ‘Thornton, I have of- 
fended you; I must confess I ama stupid 
fellow, always making blunders of some kind 
or other; but most generally erring through 
my very sincerity. In a word, I am blunt.” 

“Then you will sympathize with me, for I 
am. accused of the same fault.” 

‘It is kind of you to take the place of my 

upil,to-night. Would you not rather be 
low joining in the quadrille ?” 

“No, indeed. I have not come out yet. 
Allthe gaieties give me time to do what I like 
best.” 

“ And how do you occupy yourself?” 

‘IT read, I. practise, I draw. After tea I 
play chess with Russel.” 

Will you have a game of chess with me?” 

“With pleasure; but do not let Russel 
know you play chess, or he will bore you 
with it,” 

“Oh no he will not! My pupils never 
bore me.” 

“You must excuse a great deal in Russel, 
because he is an invalid. He tyrannizes over 
me, but in a certain way ‘he likes me, so I 
have always had.to play with him, and take tea 
with him and his tutor. Miss Sampson says 
she will have.a stop put to that now, but I 
hardly think she will succeed,” 

‘I sincerely, hope. she will not. If you 
and I are always to take tea together, we 
ought to be good friends. By-the-by, I 
have recognized your man servant James as 
a countryman of mine, He and I were in 
the same village; he remembered me well. 





His parents were very worthy people, but 
poor, and my father educated him.” 

From that evening dated the first friend- 
ship I ever had worthy of the name. Though 
to other people shy and reserved, the tutor 
was always kind and affable with me. He 
soon discovered that I was no favourite, and 
he divined the cause. He sifted every mem- 
ber of that household, and with one exception 
he believed them chaff. I found the sym- 
pathy I so much needed, and though few 
were the words which conveyed it, I treasured 
them up asa miser does his gold. Russel 
was never, so firmly disciplined in his life. 
He learned to fear his new master, and the 
slight bondage of restraint did him good. 
That the yoke was gentle, was proved by the 
affection which he bore him. There was 
evidently a dawn of moral consciousness 
when he began to make an effort to oyer- 
come his indolent habits, and to restrain his 
outbursts of impatient temper. Georgy and 
Clara disliked him ; they had tried to im- 
press him with an idea of their superiority, 
and had manifestly failed ; so they avoided 
him. Miss Sampson carried her point about 
Russel’s tea-hour, and was strict in her sur- 
veillance of me. 

So the months passed on, marked not by 
any striking incident, but by the old worry 
and vyexation—the battle with untoward 
circumstances, and the effort to be strong 
and braye, If I was early schooled to this 
I must confess some obligation to the priest 
who kept my conscience. One little incident, 
which was like a lightning pencil suddenly 
and startlingly to portray to me myself, and 
partially the nature of the secretly cherished 
friendship, I cannot wholly pass over. The 
tutor had once mentioned to me that he had 
occasionally been the subject of hypochon- 
dria. For weeks he had appeared ill and 
depressed, and I could not but fear that the 
morbid disease was returning, 

It was a wet autumnal evening, and I sat 
in the dim twilight in a large uncarpeted, 
unfurnished room, playing on a rich-toned 
piano, which had been mamma’s. It was a 
noble instrument, but because the case was 
shabby, it remained in banishment, like 
many a noble mind found lacking the polish 
and adornments a fashionable education can 
bestow. 

Its sweet, solemn tone, blending organ 
and harp, was my possession. . No one else 
cared to draw it forth. The brilliant French 
piano below was the family idol, and a 
worthy part of the drawing-room furniture. 
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For an hour I had been playing mass 
music, singing my Ora pro nobis and my 
favourite Aves, when I was startled by a deep 
groan. Till then I fancied I was alone, but 
sitting in a deep recess I saw the tutor, his 
face buried in his hands, as nervously as 
if he had done something wrong. Impul- 
sively I hastened to him, and asked him, 
if he considered me his friend, to confide to 
me the secret of his grief, for I had long 
suspected that he was in trouble. 

‘““No, Miss Thornton, do not urge me on 
the subject, I beg of you, I deserve all I 
suffer. A master passion has seized me with 
a demon’s strength, and I must wrestle with 
it and lay it, or go away from here.” 

“You are excited. Let me play to you 
for a while; it may calm you. I will give 
you something very soft and sweet.” 

“ Not now, Listen, Miss Thornton. There 
was once an Israelitish king to whom, in 
punishment for his sins, an evil spirit was sent 
by God that it might take possession of him 
and distress him, and none could comfort 
him, or speak peace to his distracted soul. 
And there was a young shepherd lad, sinless 
so far as mortals can be sinless. He was a 
poet and musician—he was the sweet singer 
of Israel, Evil spirits fled from his pure 
songs. They could not bear the guileless 
purity of his frank smile, and as he was fair 
and. beautiful to look upon, they thought he 
might beguile the weary hours of the stricken 
king. So it came to pass when the fiendish 
power was on Saul that the young minstrel 
harped unto him, and the possessed king 
smiled, and the exorcised demon sought the 
deep cavernous shades of its own hell. I 
cannot pursue the analogy further, but I 
have listened to divinest sounds to night, and 
they have added to my misery. Think you, 
because I love them not—” 

He did not wait to hear what I would say ; 
he hastily moved away from me. I. burst 
into a flood of tears. He had wounded me, 
though I scarcely knew how or why. Still, I 
could not help acknowledging to myself, that 
Miss Sampson had been wise in keeping us 
apart—we had too much in common. I 
confessed to, myself that I thought too 
much of him—that, henceforth I must avoid 
him, lest he should find me out and scorn 
me. 

I passed a sleepless night. The next 
morning at breakfast I noticed that the 
object of my solicitude looked ill—so ill, 
that Mrs, Thornton advised him to retire, 
and to allow her to send for a doctor. 


After this he was, confined to his room for 
some days—long and dreary days they were 
to me. Miss Sampson was moody and 
irritable, and of course never allowed me 
near the sick room. 

One evening brought a relief from the 
blessing of her immediate presence ; she had 
to chaperon Georgy and Clara to a concert, 
for which Mrs. Thornton had accepted my 
refusal to attend. She was sorely discom- 
fited, and I thought I knew why. . Foolish 
that she was, the gulf which separated her 
from the tutor was far wider than that which 
separated me from him. When the coast 
was cleared Russel came upon me, grimacing 
and shrugging his shoulders— 

“ Here you are, Aline, a second Cinderella. 
Fine sisters gone to the concert, and left you 
crying over the coals. Come in beside me, 
there’s a good soul.” 

‘Ts he better, Russel ?”’ 

‘Considerably, and as patient as Griselle. 
It’s quite edifying ; but why don’t you come 
in and see him? Georgy and Clara have 
seen him, and I know you care for him 
as much as they do.” 

** Miss Sampson won’t let me.” 

‘‘ Fiddlesticks !—how afraid you, are of that 
old Turk! Come along this way, now.” 

I wavered ; nevertheless I found ; myself 
borne by Russel to the door, 

“‘She’s come, sir,” was his comical an- 
nouncement. 

“Come at last,” was the reproachful re- 
sponse, 

And it was sweet to me to excuse myself. 
What a pleasant evening that was.; I sat 
beside the invalid and read to him, and was 
rejoiced to find that he was his.own calm 
self again, This was the only interview I had 
with him, and my mind fed uponit during the 
few remaining days he was kept a prisoner to 
his room. After his release we avoided each 
other, mutually. 

Christmas came, and I made my début 
in the fashionable world. Now that I 
am getting into the sere and the fallen 
leaf, I may confess that I was’ beautiful 
not nobly beautiful—not dazzlingly fair. . I 
was, as you know, very short; but my 
figure was well rounded, and my_ bright 
golden hair and blue eyes supplied «in a 
measure the lack of higher charms... Our 
little Aline is even now very like. what I was 
at seventeen ; but she has a nobler brow, and 
is, I think, more promising altogether, There 
came in the natural order of things lovers, 





and among them one Sir Robert Ray. I 
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treated him with great coldness ; but Mrs. 
Thornton encouraged him, and_ purposely 
threw me into his way. 

Nothing daunted by my own studied avoid- 
ance, too self-conscious and too arrogant 
to believe me in earnest, he prosecuted his 
unwelcome suit. One evening I was told 
that the major wanted to see me in the library. 

So little did he notice the young people 
around him, even me, his only child, that I 
knew instinctively why I had been sum- 
moned. 

There was a humorous, but, to me, omi- 
nous twinkle in his languid eye when I entered 
the room. 

“Sit down there, you little puss ; nice little 
customer you to go throwing little darts about 
and angling after estates and honours. Oh, 
of course, you can look very innocent, but I 
had a visit from Sir Robert Ray this morning ! 
It’s a hard thing that, at my time of life, I 
can’t be kept out of love affairs,” 

The playful tone soon changed when I had 
tesolutely expressed my determination to be 
no longer persecuted with attentions which 
were intolerable to me, and had begged my 
father not to seek to make a sacrifice of his 
only child by marrying her to a title and an 
estate. Forthe honour I bear him I will not 
repeat his answer. We were in the midst of 
ascene, when Miss Sampson entered, osten- 
sibly for a book, in reality to satisfy curiosity. 
The, major at once informed her of the disap- 
pointment my obstinacy was causing him. 
She did not appear surprised: she only re- 
marked, rather spitefully, 

“JT don’t think Aline is quite heart-free.” 

“Not heart-free! not heart-free! Why, 
who has presumed 

She looked frightened ; but she had gone 
too far to retreat. 

“Ah, if Russel’s tutor could only have 
been Sir Robert Ray !” 

‘Aline! What am I to understand by 
that, Aline ?” 

“Nothing,” said T; ‘‘ Miss Sampson is vety 
wrong to throw out such an insinuation. I 
am quite willing to leave my brother’s tutor 
for her, if he will have her.” 

“*Pon my word, young lady, a nice piece 
of business this. You have given no colour 
to it? There has’ been no ‘intimacy—no 
undue familiarity ?” 

“Yes,” interposed Miss Sampson. | “ Not 
all'my watchfulness could prevent that.” 

My temper was up. 

“T don’t deny the intimacy,” I said, proud- 
ly ; “but T have given him no more esteem 








and love than he deserves and is consistent 
with friendship. There is as little likelihood 
that I shall marry the tutor as that he will 
marry Miss Sampson, or that I shall accept 
the offer of Sir Robert Ray.” 

I little calculated the impression this speech 
was likely to produce. My father ordered 
me, in a tone of suppressed anger, to go to 
my room, and not to leave it till I had per- 
mission. Wondering much what this new 
move on the board meant, I obeyed ; but I 
had not to wonder long. 

Well, he tried to see me that night, only to 
say farewell; tried, not clandestinely, but 
openly. And for me, I from within pleaded 
with my strong-willed warder, “My heart is 
breaking ; oh let me see him.” 

In vain; she kept her post. He turned 
away ; he descended the stairs, his step falling 
heavily, heavily, and not till he had fairly 
left the house was my chamber-door unlocked. 
Then I cared not to leave it. I flung myself 
upon the bed, and lay there like a wounded 
animal all through the night. 

The morning sunbeams played around me 
like mocking spirits. “Lover and acquaint- 
ance hast thou put far from me,” I said, in 
the bitterness of my anguish. 

It was hard to appear at the breakfast-table. 
I sent an excuse of indisposition, but the 
plea was inadmissible. I had to face it out. 

Little notice was taken of me, neither then 
nor through the day. Once, when I was 
alone on the stairs, the Scotchman, James, 
looked significantly at me, as much as to say, 
“Stop.” 

I did so, and he slipped into my hands a 
small packet. 

“Late, but first opportunity of safe de- 
livery,” he said. 

The family were just going in to supper. 
I slipped the note into my pocket. How 
interminable that’ meal appeared to be. A 
little drop of honey had mingled with my 
cup of gall, and I longed to get at it. 


CHAPTER III.—EXTREMITY AND OPPORTUNITY. 


VERY word of that letter. is so im- 

pressed upon my heart and brain that 

I have no difficulty in recalling it. It has 
been read too often :— 

“ Aline, forgive me if for once I overstep 
the bounds ofa mere formal friendship in thus 
addressing you. Never blame yourself for 
what has occurred this night. Your conduct 
through’ the whole of our intimacy has been 
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such as to win my highest esteem, for you 
never gave me reason to suppose that the 
passionate, though unspoken, love I felt for 
you was in the least degree reciprocated. 
I alone am in fault. It would have been 
better for myself, better for you, that I had 
left long ago; but I had not the fibre, the 
moral courage to tear myself away from the 
one being congenial tome. Mine is a strong 
nature. I wrestled with this master passion. 
I dug a deep grave for it, and sought to bury 
it out of human ken. I bade poverty and 
lowliness to chant its requiem ; but it would 
not sleép in peace. It rose from its chamber 
like a strong man armed, and was the ghostly 
visitant of all. my dreams and thoughts. 
Perhaps the greatest consolation my tortured 
spirit knew was to feel that I could sometimes 
be of use to you; that I could occasionally 
clear away the briars that beset your path, 
and shield you from the cruel shafts of envious 
people. To me, you were as a troubled 
child, striving with a martyr’s endurance to 
bear your cross. I may no longer aid you 
when you faint beneath its load. Aline, my 
heart aches for you. I know the ordeal 
through which you must pass so soon as I 
am gone, severer than any that has yet tried 
you. But let me adjure you, entreat you, as 
if kneeling at your feet, never let the enemies 
of your own household torment you into 
marrying a man you do not love. As for Sir 
Robert Ray, think you that you could ever 
look up to him with wifely confidence and 
affection; and, if his jealousy once were 
roused, memorable the day! Oh! Aline, 
that our position had been reversed !—that 
I were the favoured child of fortune, and you 
some little cottage girl, uneducated, unfamiliar 
with the refining elegancies of life. Believe 
me when I say, that then there would have 
been no barrier. I should have discerned 
the jewel, indifferent as was its setting. Yes, 
the innate beauty would not have needed the 
external to proclaim it. It might for others 
—not for me. As long as you were you and 
I myself, you must have had, anywhere and 
anyhow, all the charm for me that you have 
now. I should not then have had to set the 
seal of silence on my love. No, spite of all 
the world might say, ‘I would have educated 
you, and raised you to my loftier sphere.’ 
But a woman may not act with the like inde- 
pendence—she must stand in the lot with 
her husband; she cannot socially elevate 
him. Oh! that the case were reversed. My 
heart, no longer a wasted desert, might rejoice 
in the flowers of human love, and be cheered 





by the singing of joyous birds. To-night I 
leave. In two days I shall be in Edinburgh. 
I know that there is a good opening for me 
there as editor. Severe literary labour may 
prove an anodyne for my grief, but I shall 
by no means forget you. 

“Enclosed is my address. If ever you 
need a friend you will know who is yours 
to command, and where to look for him. 
You will not hesitate too long to make use of 
me, will you? There is a point beyond 
which endurance cannot be safely tried. I 
can write no more. This must be almost 
illegible from the haste with which it is 
penned.—Farewell.” 

This letter had a wondrous soothing in- 
fluence upon me. My grief was very calm, 
because it was despairing, and despair is 
always calm. Sir Robert left for his estate 
in the south, and for some time nothing was 
said to me about him. 

Miss Sampson left, my education being 
considered sufficiently complete for her ser- 
vices to be dispensed with. Peace to her 
memory ! 

I did hear years afterwards that she had 
married a very old, very wrinkled, but very 
wealthy Anglo-Indian. ‘So far as temper 
was concerned, the man was a veritable 
Bengal tiger. His niece called him Chut- 
ney Peppercorn, so, perhaps, Miss Sampson 
did not have much peace. She would, how- 
ever, have guineas enough ; and, if report is 
ever as true as it is ill-natured, her husband 
looked as if he had been made out of the 
golden coin of the Mint. 

On one Mr. Patrick devolved the style, 
title, and dignity of tutor to Master’ Russel—as 
hard and ascetic a man as ever lived—a man 
who would have turned the whole’ year 
into a Lent for humiliation and contrition ; 
who would have delighted in a famine such as 
befell the children of Israel in the days of 
Ahab, and who would have sought the retire- 
ment of a wilderness on occasion of a 
carnival or feast-day. I do not speak a whit 
too strongly—after the most strait sect he 
lived a Pharisee. His whole idea of religion 
was hair shirts and bitter herbs, voluntary 
suffering and abasement. 

Partly to occupy our time we girls were 
ordered to spend a few hours every day 
under his tutelage, and a weary time we had 
of it. As he considered our lady governess 
had imparted to us a very superficial edu- 
cation, he drilled us into the most ‘prosaic 
course of learning that the most prosaic mind 





could conceive. I for one rather enjoyed it, 
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The hard, course of study to which he com- 
pelled me was a distraction for my thoughts. 
Georgy and Clara were fretted—they asked 
him to furnish them with something more 
interesting than church history and meta- 
physics, and he refused, telling. them that 
they were a brace of showy, uninformed dolls. 
Russel hated him, as well he might. Sadly 
he missed his former master’s affability and 
gentle firmness: this he declared, and with 
truth, was.as sapless as a withered stick, and 
could run the whole gamut of growling, At 
last and with one consent they tried to bring 
about his dismissal, but they, met with a 
signal defeat. 

Mrs, Thornton said that, after the expe- 
rience she had had of young tutors who knew 
how to make themselves agreeable and to 
ingratiate themselves with the vain and weak- 
minded, she considered Mr. Patrick invalu- 
able. He was well qualified, and young ladies 
were not to suppose that, because they had 
come out in society and were skilled in the 
accomplishments, all obligation to study had 
ceased. She insisted therefore upon. Mr. 
Patrick being not only tolerated but obeyed. 
And so it came to. pass that, however re- 
fractory Mr, Patrick found his pupils, he 
always proved himself equal to the occasion ; 
and I, too crushed to rebel, was witness to 
some amusing scenes between my spirited 
schoolfellows and the pedagogue. 

In a letter to Miss Sampson, Clara poured 
out her grievances, not sparing to style her 
master ‘‘a brute,” asserting that he gave 
them hard problems to work without offer- 
ing them the slightest assistance, and that 
they were actually realising the cruel fate of 
the Israelites who were set to make bricks 
without straw... “ Poor me,” was the cause 
ofall these troubles. Russel said, if it 
hadn’t been. for me and. that snake Miss 
Sampson, no. change would have been 
thought necessary. Georgy and Clara would 
scarcely speak to me, for no other reason 
than that I had. gained the preference of the 
discarded Robert Ray. 

Mrs. Thornton never spoke to me with the 
slightest affection, and of my father I saw 
little. A more isolated creature than I then 
was could scarcely. be imagined ; but all this 
was nothing to the aching heart within. 
The indices of this same aching heart, shown 
chiefly in my languid. gait, subdued tones, 
habitual seriousness, and my attention to 
study, caused Mr. Patrick to turn upon me 
the. “dim. religious light of his Benedictine 
countenance,” 





* How is it,” he said to me one day, 
“that while you spend so much time over 
your lessons you are so seldom prepared with 
them?” 

“Tt is because I cannot concentrate my 
thoughts,” 

“That is an. infirmity of the mind for 
which you should fast frequently.” 

“No; my mind is a_ volatile essence, 
nothing can prevent it from escaping.” 

“Not so, Miss Thornton. You are but 
jesting over a fault which you should strive 
to oppose by religious meditation, and that 
sweet recueillement and contemplation which 
can gather up into itself all the forces which 
externally must be dissipated. Seeds thrown 
on the sea instead of into furrows.” 

Perhaps,” he resumed, ‘the cause lies 
deeper ; some mortification of your worldly 
desires to which you cannot readily subscribe ; 
some thirsting for forbidden waters. You are 
young yet; but in your face I read your 
trouble, The best tomb for it is the cloister. 
Have you never heard it in secret calling to 
you ?. Something within tells me you are 
counted worthy; but because of carnal shrink- 
ing, by sorrow and by suffering you must be 
prepared and purified for it.” 

Dissertations like these were not uncom- 
moa. It is scarcely uncharitable to surmise 
that they were not without motive, and that 
Mr. Patrick had his instigator. 

One evening, early in September, I was 
sitting in the schoolroom with the girls and 
Russel, patiently enduring a long discourse 
he was pleased to inflict upon us—a trans- 
lation from the Fathers, and there was a 
saint’s life to come after that, for he read 
us a saint’s life every day—when a servant 
called me out and told me that Mrs. Thorn- 
ton wanted to see me in her chamber. The 
summons, of course, related to Sir Robert. 
For some days she had been much kinder to 
me, and I understood her tactics too well to 
feel much flattered by the change. I saw in 
it only the sheathed paw of the diplomatist, 
and knew how thin was the velvet casing 
which hid the cruel claws. ‘I will not 
flinch,” I ‘said to myself, as I neared her 
room; ‘I will be calm and resolute. Mamma 
in heaven, if you can see your child now, 
will you not intercede on her behalf?” 

I found Mrs. Thornton seated near her 
toilette-table ruching a pink ribbon. She 
smiled blandly as I entered. 

“ Sit down, Aline, and take the shreds out 
of these,” she said, passing me some ribbons, 
“ T. want to have half-an-hour’s chat with you 
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on matters of importance. I hope, my dear, 
that by this time you have come to your 
right senses, and are willing to meet the 
wishes of your friends, who, of course, know 
what is best for you,” 

“The wishes of my friends, then, mamma,” 
I rejoined, with assumed playfulness, ‘should 
not require much of me till I am old enough 
to know myself what is best.” 

You will scarcely wish to live to my age, 
Aline, before you take any important step in 
life, which certainly you would have to do 
to gain my experience. Moreover, I am a 
woman of the world. You—young and igno- 
rant of its requirements and your own social 
obligations, ” 

“ Still I have ideas of my own, and aspira- 
tions of my own, which, if not very wise, come 
from a heart of my own.” 

‘All girls of your age say that kind of 
thing; I did myself. It is the age of ro- 
mance, not of reflection. You will never 
realize your day-dreams. They are only 
illusions. Were they real, you would find 
them as inconvenient as the touch of gold. 
But you must lay all this nonsense aside, and 
try to put on the woman. Of course, you 
know your father’s wishes, and. you would 
not again, one would suppose, care to grieve 
him, by want of respect for them. You are 
well aware of the trouble that your foolish 
preference for aman beneath you has caused 
both him and me ; but it is in your power to 
make us forgive and forget all that by re- 
trieving the error. Dear Sir Robert. Papa 
has had a beautiful letter from him.” 

“A letter from Sir Robert ?” 

“His sentiments towards you are un- 
changed. He is determined soon to make 
another opportunity of avowing them, Your 
father insists upon your receiving him 
kindly.” 

‘Mother, let me speak for one moment. 
Listen to me with patience. You accuse me 
of loving a man socially beneath me. On 
whose authority? Miss Sampson’s. What 
grounds had she for suspecting such an 
attachment? We did not learn our own 
heart’s secret of each other, therefore where 
did she learn it? You despise the tutor, but 
you cannot bring anything against the man. 
You may, as a man, prefer even Robert. Ray 
to him, if you like; but if you will persist in 
speaking of him as if he were engaged to me, 
I shall treat him with more than indifference; 
I shall treat him with scorn. Do you think 
it right to. compel me to pass my whole life 
by the side of one whom I tell you I don’t 





like, and thus secure my permanent unhappi- 
ness? Would my own mother have done so ? 
Could you, O could you do.so with Georgy 
or with Clara? I know I have no right to 
your love. I throw myself upon your pity 
and your sense of what is right.” 

“That will do, Aline. You can raise a 
scene as prettily as if you had been taught by 
a stage-manager.” 

‘‘Mamma, I hate scenes; but I am very 
miserable.” 

“Well, I have done my duty in making 
known to you your father’s wishes. You have 
reminded me, with your usual good taste, that 
you are not my child. Sir Robert is coming 
here during the shooting season, and wishes 
things to be expedited, so that he may take 
you to Rome for the winter.” 

“He is a puppy, and he presumes on my 
position here,” I exclaimed. But. Mrs. 
Thornton took no notice. She expatiated on 
the gay future that might await me as Lady 
Ray, also the charms of a winter spent) in 
Rome, as if that were worthy the sacrifice ot 
a lifetime. To crown all, she informed me 
that Sir Robert was expected on the morrow. 

This was indeed a climax. Her former 
remarks had not prepared me for it.. I was 
absolutely aghast at the thought of it, and I 
trembled like a leaf. 

Mrs. Thornton’s patience ebbed back to 
neap-tide, for she had put a strong restraint 
upon herself. 

“Tell me, Aline,” she asked haughtily, 
“what is the objection to Sir Robert? Give 
me the sum total of it. In what way is he 
unworthy to aspire to the honour of your 
hand ?” 

‘‘In many ways,” was my audacious reply. 
“‘T look upon him as so inferior, that he is 
inferior even to myself. He is mentally and 
morally incomplete. He has not a. single 
quality that I should respect in one who was 
to be the companion of my life, my head as 
well as husband.” 

** You will do well to lower your standard. 
Such a man as you would care to marry would 
not marry you, unless, indeed, he existed in 
the person of the struggling schoolraaster to 
whom your fortune was an attractive bait. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to mention 
him. Now, I know Sir Robert’ better than 
you do ; that, like most young men of fashion, 
he is fond of amusements, is no doubt true. 
It speaks well for him that his: name: is never 
heard in any discreditable connection. He 
is not dissipated, and a right-minded woman 
whom he loved——” 
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(As a doll”), I said aside. 

“might be a wholesome check upon him, if, 
for caution’s sake, we must allow that, perhaps, 
he is a little gay.” 

“But there’s no harm in his being gay,” 
said I, innocently. 

“* His disposition is so amiable and trans- 
parent——” 

“Oh dear! I wouldn’t care if he was un- 
amiable, and I don’t like his transparency. 
It is like that of an artificial reservoir, when 
the water has been fresh turned in. One 
may see one’s face in it, and every other face 
that leans over it; and one may look right 
down to the bottom, because there’s so little 
comes in the way to intercept one’s vision.” 

It was too much. The ange Mrs. Thorn- 
ton had so long suppressed broke out like a 
smouldering fire blown upon by a sudden gust 
of wind. She-started up and struck me full 
in the face. “How dare you, you impertinent 
girl, play your witling comparisons off upon 
your future husband ?” 

“And how dare you, whom I will. never 
again call ‘mother,’ insult me with a blow? 
You cannot wipe out such an insult. I will 
keep it written in my memory against you ; 
so beware of ever again speaking to me on 
the subject that has called it forth.” 

Frightened at having gone so far, Mrs. 
Thornton would have conciliated me. She 
told me'to curb my temper. She was sorry 
she had so far forgotten herself as to strike 
me, but out of her very affection for me— 
she was grieved at my obstinacy. 

Altogether sceptical of the part her affec- 
tions had played in the matter, and thinking 
her cowardly, I said— 

“Learn to subdue my temper! Yes, I wili 
try; but place me first in a convent. There 
I shall finda refuge from you.” 

“I wish you had been in one long ago,” 
she muttered; but, too wounded and too 
proud to prolong a contest so undignified, I 
retreated to my room. 

And now the crisis had come. I heard her 
talking to the Major, but I scorned to listen, 
and did not care to have my ears punished 
with the abuse that was only too sure ‘to 
assail them. I was highly wrought upon, and 
ready to rush upon the doom which for long 
I had vaguely imagined to be the deep shade 
of the convent. ‘No time was to be lost. I 
wrote a few lines, addressed them to my 
father, and put them in a drawer. I drew 
aside the little curtain hung before my 
mother’s portrait, and knelt for some few 
moments in prayer. My preparatory arrange- 





ments were simple, and speedily completed. 
I stole’ noiselessly out of ‘the house, ran 
swiftly over the race-course, and sat beside 
the river’s side to think, as I had done in days 
of yore. My idea was to seek a convent, 
but the only convent I could think of was at 
Darlington. How was I to reach it? Also, 
should I be received? The little stock of 
jewellery I had saved was but a small price 
to secure’ my adntission into the novitiate. 
This preliminary state entered into, I had no 
doubt but that my father would on my 
espousals to the church present her with the 
bride’s full dowry, I thought my confessor 
might further my plans. I must seek him, 
and ask his advice. If he did not approve of 
them, the seal of confession would save me 
from betrayal. I had sufficient of the old 
Adam alive in me to keep me from feeling 
sorry that my persecutors would have a good 
fright.' I only feared for my father. 

But, said I to myself, I have left him a 
letter to tell him where I am going. — Mrs. 
Thornton will congratulate herself that I am 
where she has long wished me to be. Robert 
Ray will not break his heart, and the world 
which they so deify will think I acted under 
strong religious impulses. 

It has been said that ‘man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” I was about to prove 
it. Salvation was nigh at hand, a salvation 
which I littledreamed. While I was plotting 
and planning, I had sat with my face resting 
on my hands. I lifted it up resolutely. I 
dipped my ungloved hand into the water. I 
applied it to my throbbing temples. I flung 
back my hair, and looked straight before me, 
as one who seeks to penetrate the veil of 
futurity, and see what part self is playing 
behind it. Before me were many trees. 
Friends of my childhood—I must give them 
a farewell look. Ah! what was that shape 
which as yet showed distinctly and dimly 
through the green foliage? It brought back 
to me the memory of my tutor friend. Of 
course it could not be ; but since it resembled 
him, spell-bound I watched. Nearer, nearer 
yet it came. Oh! wonderful résemblance ! 
There was the short, straight stature, the 
nervous gait, and I imagined the brown 
massive head. Be still, foolish, fluttering 
heart. It cannot be—it is a phantom, a 
delusion. Nearer, néarer yet it came. My 
love, my noble love !—what saint has brought 
you here in my perplexity! He did not 
see me. Had I called he would have 
heard me. Yet, oh! be still—utter’ no cry. 
Be content to let him pass. 
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“Tf Fate is unkind and will not reveal you 
to him, let, not, self betray self. Suffer no 
compromise.” It was a moment of intense 
pain, of suspense such as might prostrate the 
strongest. I was sitting in my favourite spot 
on summer evenings—below the second stile. 
Would he remember it ? 

Another minute, and he had come right 
opposite. He had emerged from the trees 
and stepped on a little sandy place, at the 
confluence of a tiny stream with the river. 
He saw me then. He leaned forward, In 
bathing my temples I had taken off my hat, 
I was therefore easily recognised. He waved 
his hand to me, and with a strange wild im- 
pulse I stretched out both mine tohim. He 
moved on, beckoning me to follow; so, 
side by side, neither speaking—for between 
us the river rolled, broader than it had ever 
before. appeared, we kept pace, till he 
motioned me to sit down again and wait. 
He proceeded to the boat-house, hailed the 
ferry, landed, and was lost to sight ; but soon 
again appeared above the wall; and then he 
was at my side. For a while neither of us 
spoke. Then my name, “ Aline!” was the 
only word he uttered., “ Philip!” I replied, 
forgetting all reserve. 

“T am/near you again, I see you once 
more; I thought we were parted for aye. 
My soul thirsted for your looks and words ! 
Then I got a line from James telling me 
what was impending, I could not bear it. 
One night. I dreamed I saw you alone 
in the forest, no building near but a great 
charnel-house, you were making your way 
to that. I could not bear it. The dream 
might mean nothing, but I must see you, 
and so, Aline, I came all this way to catch 
one glimpse of you, I did not mean to speak 
to you, only to track your steps, the 
Halloween fern-seed in my pocket. For 
three evenings, I sat and. watched your 
wonted place .of resort. It was in vain. 
To-morrow I; must leave,..I see you now; 
I have you near me, I hear you speak. Qh, 
tell me, child, what has grieved you, for you 
look thin and unhappy, as if your persecutors 
were doing their work. ‘Tell me first of all 
if I can be your friend.” 

He listened to my sorrowful story, “Come 
with me,” he said. 

“Then you will see me safely to the 
convent ?” 

* Never !” 
“But I cannot return home, I dare not.” 
“ Neithershall you. Youmustcome with me.” 
“ But where will you take me?” 








“To my home in Edinburgh, Oh, Aline, 
your well-being is necessary to mine. We 
cannot live apart, Ever since I knew you, 
you have been enshrined in my heart, hallow- 
ing it, while consuming it. Difference of 
rank there may be ; but poor as I am, I can 
offer you a wealth of love. You will not shrink 
from treading the same lowly path that I 
do; you who were seeking to imprison your- 
self in a human lazar house. Think a 
minute ; but let that minute seal my fate.” 

On that minute others waited: Then I 
said— 

“Philip, we are apart in creed, I do 
believe you good. I do believe that heaven 
is more sure for you than for me; still, I can- 
not accept your faith, knowing it to be mis- 
taken. Can you leave me unmolested in my 
own ?” 

“I will persuade you to my faith if I can; 
but till then you shall be free to enjoy your 
own. We are one in essentials ; what matters 
it that we differ in creed ?” 

“Then take me—I am yours. I am strong, 
I can endure toil; where I flag, strengthen 
me; where I fail, bear with me; where I am 
ignorant, instruct me.” 

Oh, the happiness of that moment! But 
we could not linger—it was a time for 
action. 

For awhile I had to part from him, and 
conceal myself near the Maiden’s. Rock. 
The first part of the journey must be per- 
formed on horseback, after the moon arose, 
and it would be necessary to disguise, and 
ride _pillion. 

In an hour's time, then, without a, regret 
for what I was leaving behind—without a 
fear for the future, almost without a sigh— 
I was mounted and flying with him, at an 
almost Mazeppa speed, over hill and dale, 
where golden corn was, whispering its praises 
to the harvest moon. “We rode on and on, 
without speaking; gradually the old cathedral 
towers vanished from our view ; on .we rode 
till the cottages of the villagers were left 
behind, and we heard no. sound save the 
hoarse crowing of the corn-crake. The day 
had been hot and sultry, and when. night 
overshadowed us, his wings did not. rest 
upon us with their wonted. coolness, , The 
air suddenly became close and stifling; the 
sky became overcast with black clouds. The 
oxen and sheep gave signs of uneasiness ; 
the horse trembled, and redoubled its speed. 
I was sick with apprehension. 

Oh, Philip, will it thunder?” 

From ‘a child I had an intense awe of a 
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thunderstorm. Its sublime terrors had a 
complete mastery over my soul. 

As he spoke, a flash of forked lightning 
danced before us, succeeded by a terrific 
clap of thunder; then another and another, 
and the storm broke out in all its fury. 

**We must get away from the trees,” 
said Philip. “Cling close to me, Aline; 
put your head on my shoulder, and close 
your eyes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Lest they attract the lightning.” 

“Oh! Philip, how can you jest now?” 

“I want to reassure you, dearest ; but do 
as I say: close your eyes.” 

I obeyed ; but once looking up, saw that 
we had left the trees, and were riding over a 
large common. Suddenly the horse fell— 
fell, too, with such force, that both of us were 
thrown over his head. Philip sought to raise 
him. In vain—struck by the lightning, he 
was dead. 

What was to be done? In my despair 
and fear I wept. 

“Aline,” said Philip, “it is I who have 
brought you into this danger. Do you 
blame me? Do you repent your flight?” 

* Philip, the thought is unworthy of you. 
If I die, let it be by your side. I shall be 
happy.” 

We left the horse and wandered off the 
common. For three-quarters of an hour we 
wandered about while the storm continued 
with unabated fury. 

At last, to our joy, we saw a light. We 
made up to it, and found that it proceeded 
from a small wooden hut. It was conical 
in shape, and a stream of smoke issued from 
the top. We knocked—a man opened the 
door. 

“Who is it, this time of night ?” 

“We are benighted travellers,” replied 
Philip; “we have lost our horse on the 
common.” It was struck by the lightning. 
Will you give us shelter ?” 

“Come in, then, It’s an out-of-way place 
this ; but you must make the best on’t.” 

“Where are we?” asked Philip. “I meant 





to come by Castle-Eden ; but I fear I have 
mistaken the way.” | 

“You're none so far fra’ Castle-Eden. 
I suppose you come fro’ Dorm?” 


* Yes ; but what is this place ?” 

“The New Jerusalem,” was the cheering 
response. 

For all our fatigue this was too much ; we 
both laughed irrepressibly. 

The man proceeded to offer us such hos- 
pitality as his humble habitation afforded. 
He explained to us that that place had been 
fixed upon as a suitable site for the sinking 
of a shaft. The workmen all went to the 
collieries at night, while one was left on 
guard. As it was near Castle-Eden, one of 
the directors had named it the New 
Jerusalem. 

Philip told me that if I could see the 
black-looking colliers at night moving among 
the fires I should think such a place much 
more suggestive of Tophet. 

Philip and his host sat all night before 
the fire, but my resting-place was the settle 
on which Philip had spread such mantles 
and cloaks as we had with us. 

Young, healthy, and weary, I soon fell asleep. 
I slept amid the horrors of that awful storm. 
I dreamed, and my dreams were as wild as 
the winds that moaned and howled around 
me;I dreamed that I was standing at the 
altar with Philip, when a shrill voice de- 
nounced us both ; now it rose to a shriek, now 
it whispered fearfully; now it was Miss Samp- 
son’s, then it was Miss Thornton’s. I held 
forward my hand to receive its pledge ; 
coldly it slided down my finger. My eyes 
rose to meet a mocking smile, and, lo! the 
bridegroom was Sir Robert Ray! 

I woke with a shriek. Philip knelt beside 
me, my hand was resting in his. 

“What is it? What vision of the night 
has so affrighted Philip’s bride?” 

“Oh, Philip, I dreamed you were Robert 
Ray.” 

“That were a strange transfer of my indi- 
viduality. It isa glorious morning. The storm 
has purified the air, and left all nature cool, 
and beautiful, and bright. I have been 
stirring for two hours, looking after our 
poor dead horse; and then— 


“T came to waken thee ; but sleep 
Had breathed about thee such a calm— 
Had wrapt thee up in spells so deep, 
So soft, I dare not break the charm.” 
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STILL Ours, 


E sure that those we mourn, whom God has taken, 
Have added joys, the more our sorrows die ; 
They would not have us live of peace forsaken, 
While they are joysome in their home on high, 


Could we but hear again their loving voices, 
Comfort and cheer upon our hearts would fall : 

Be sure each sainted friend the more rejoices 
The more we can the olden joy recall. 


Down look they on us from their regal glory, 
Or, by Divine permit, come hov’ring near ; 
Fain would they tell us all the golden story 
Of their high bliss our mournful hearts to cheer. 


Nor are they voiceless—spiritual whispers 

In sweetly silent music thrill the breast ; 
Then soul communes with soul, exchanges Mizpahs, 
And their soft saint-song bids us, “ Be at rest !.” 
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My Summer Hozipay, anD WHAT | Saw tn It. 
BY THE REV. J. P. HOBSON, M.A., VICAR OF STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, HERTS. 


AuTHoR oF “‘ScripTURE EcHors In ouR CHuRCH’s CoLLEcTs,” ‘‘FRomM DEATH UNTO LIFE,” 
“SHORT MEMOIR OF DAWSON CAMPBELL,” ETC, 


BELGIUM. 


AS) ROUGH wind, that blew the 
yay rain in dreary gusts against the 
windows of the railway carriage 
as we ran down from London 
to Harwich one August evening, 
led to the anticipation of a somewhat rough 
passage to Antwerp, which anticipation was 
by no means disappointed. To rush from 
the wretched station over the slippery decks, 
down into the depths of the steamer, was but 
the work of a moment. Arrived at our berth 
—which my thoughtful companion had se- 
cured in advance—we saw our fate for the 
next twelve hours. The prospect was not 
inviting. The steamers are handsome and 
well fitted up, the officers kind and obli- 
ging, but the odour of those ill-ventilated 
berths lingers long and vividly in the 
nostrils of him who has had to use them. 
In the midst of modern invention, is it quite 
an impossible thing to introduce some fresh 
air into those cabins, which are so deep 
down that their port-holes cannot in safety be 
opened? I have crossed the Channel, and 
sailed about in many steamers, but in none 
have I ever been in which the smell is so 
upsetting as on the boats running between 
Harwich, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. O, ye 
managers of the Great Eastern Railway, who 
provide sea-water for those who stay on land, 
I pray you provide some air, fresh and pure, 
for those who go on sea,—else shall your 
“best and most comfortable route to, the 
Continent ” get a bad name. 

The mouth of the Schelde is reached in 
the early morning, and then comes the long 
and tedious steam up the river, so tortuous 
in its course that the tower of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral is seen now at the bow, now at the stern, 
this moment at the right hand, the next to 
the left. Some of the time was, however, 
whiled away in listening to the thrilling talk 
of an American. He had, in the railway 
carriage, extolled things American at the 
expense of things English, and now gave us 
another illustration of the advantages of his 








country. He told us, as we listened in 
silent wonder, of a town which he had ‘visited 


‘ 


in the Rocky Mountains, where some man had 
been shot down just as he arrived, without 
apparently causing any particular excitement ; 
and he said that in this and in other parts of 
that advantageous country, if you had per- 
chance got into high words with anyone, 
and happened to put your hand on your hip, 
or behind your coat-tails, you would probably 
be shot by your opponent, because he would 
imagine that the movement was made for 
the purpose of drawing a revolver from the 
hip pocket, in which the Americans keep 
such weapons, in order to shoot him, And 
listening to him, as he ran on in the descrip- 
tion of his native country, I could not help 
thinking that with all our bad railways, and 
our small rivers and mountains, “our right 
little, tight little island ” was not so bad after 
all. 

And now the quay is reached, and Antwerp 
lies before us. No sooner are we at a stand- 
still than the vessel is boarded by the Custom- 
house officers, the chalk mark is placed on 
our baggage, and we pass off quietly and 
peacefully. Far differently to the manner in 
which we should have done had we chanced 
to live at the time when—according to the 
legend —a certain giant, Antigonus, levied 
taxes on all who tried to pass his castle ; and 
did anyone chance to make a false decla- 
ration as to the value of his cargo, it was his 
habit to cut off the right hand of the unfor- 
tunate»man and throw it into the Schelde, 
until a certain intrepid chief declared the nature 
of his trusty broadsword by falling upon the 
giant and cutting off Azs hand, giving thereby 
—according to some—the name to the spot, 
viz., ant, hand, and werfen, to throw. A far 
less romantic though more probable derivation 
of the word being, however, aen’t werf, on 
the wharf. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is, of course, 
the first object of attraction. Its light and 
beautiful tower justly deserves the eulogium 
passed on it. One longs, however, that the 
second tower were completed, as was origin- 
ally intended. Surely, the public spirit of the 
inhabitants of Antwerp will stir them up some 
day to accomplish this. 

We enter the cathedral from the Place 
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Verte, and on payment of one franc are seated 
before a curtained picture over the “high 
altar.” When all the francs are carefully 
collected, the curtain is drawn aside, and we 
see the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” by Peter 
Paul Rubens; and in order to add to our 
admiration thereof, the attendants tell us that 
it was painted by this artist in sixteen days 
for 1,600 florins. Our attention is next turned 
to the “ Elevation of the Cross,” in the north 
transept, and then to the famous “ Descent 
from the Cross ;” magnificent pictures all, 
and especially the last. It is a pity that we 
cannot believe the story of the origin of ‘the 
descent of the cross.” It is said that Rubens 
was asked by the Guild of Arquebusiers to 
paint an altar-piece representing St. Chris- 
tophorus, their patron saint, and that he, 
instead of painting one man, made an alle- 
gorical representation of “bearers of Christ.” 
The Arquebusiers, on its completion, appre- 
ciated the picture, but not the allegory, and 
requested to have a-genuine “ Christopher,” 
who consequently appears on one of the 
panels outside. 

There is another story relative to this 
picture, far more widely known. In the 
course of its production by Rubens it fell 
one day from the easel during his absence, 
and Van Dyck, the best of his students, 
was chosen to repair the damage. He re- 
touched the face of the Virgin and the arm 
of Mary Magdalene with such good effect 
that the master considered he had been sur- 
passed by his pupil. 

All the other pictures seem poor after 
these, with the exception of the head of our 
Lord, painted most beautifully on white 
marble. We were told it was by Leonardo 
da Vinci, though the guide-book—which is 
probably more correct—says Otto Vaenius. 

We stay to admire the pulpit, with its 
strange collection of animals, and then leav- 
ing the church, we come upon an old well- 
head, the work of Quintin Matsys, famous 
blacksmith, more famous painter. I have 
read that, when ‘he was entrusted with the 
task of making the said covering for the well, 
his fellow-workmen — jealous that he was 
chosen—hid his hammer and his file, and 
that he, driven to anger, said he would finish 
it without either, and accordingly shut himself 
up and showed not his work till it was done. 
This, however, is probably an_ interesting 
addition to the fact that he really did con- 
struct this elegant piece of work with his own 
hands. It is difficult to know whether to 
believe the romantic reason given for his 
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becoming a painter. At any rate, we view 
his pictures with greater interest if we are told 
that having fallen in love with the daughter 
of an artist, and being informed by the father 
that she could only be married to one who 
wielded the brush, he shut up his forge and 
betook himself to Haarlem, where he applied 
himself to the palette in place of the anvil. 
He rested not till—what with love to his art 
and love to his fair maiden—he had produced 
a picture, said by some to be his picture of 
“The Misers,” in Windsor Castle, which in 
the eyes of the lady’s father was acknowledged 
to surpass any of his own. 

Whether this pleasing story be true or not; 
it is quite certain that he was a great painter, 
as is testified by his “ Pieta,”—the technical 
name for a representation of a dead Saviour, 
—preserved in the museum, whither we next 
bend our steps. Of this work Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who was never lavish of praise, 
said that “It was a wonderful picture at 
that early age of art in which it was painted,” 
(1508), and that “‘some of the heads were 
executed in a manner worthy of Raphael 
himself.” 

Here, also, are many other valuable _pic- 
tures. Among several by Rubens—* Christ 
crucified between two thieves” is considered 
by some to be his chef d’a@uvre. There are 
also some good pictures by Van Dyck, con- 
sisting of another “ Pieta”—‘ An Entomb- 
ment of our Lord.” 

In this gallery we were much interested 
in watching the work of M. Felu, an artist 
without any arms or hands, who carries on 
his art with his feet. It is quite marvellous to 
see the ease with which he holds his palette, 
his brushes, and his rest between the toes of 
one foot, and his brush in the other, and 
paints with as much accuracy and delicacy as 
if he had the use of his hands. I have seen 
his signature in a visitors’ book in a private 
house at home, and he writes with as bold a 
hand—foot I suppose I should say—as any- 
one, 

In the evening we sat over our coffee listen- 
ing to a band, and were amused to watch 
two little girls who begged for the sugar, and 
were impudent enough to snatch a lump or 
two from under the very nose of a gentleman 
who was disinclined to bestow any on them. 
Our cup finished, we mixed ourselves with 
the crowd of poor people who filled the Place 
Verte listening to the music, and) were inter- 
ested to see how quiet and well behaved all 
the people were, especially the young. If it 
had been an English crowd of the same 
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class of persons nothing would have satisfied 
them but shouting, whistling, and rough 
horse-play ; but not so these, all walked 
about in an orderly manner, and when the 
music was finished, at ten o'clock, quietly 
dispersed, leaving the square in possession of 
Peter Paul Rubens, who views it from his 
pedestal in the centre. 

The next morning I was up betimes in 
order to get a sight of the fish market during 
the hours of the public sale of fish. Of the 
market I had read in the guide book, and I 
had been a good deal interested in it from 
seeing the picture of the rising young artist, 
W. Logsdail, which was exhibited in the 
Academy last year (1880) and purchased by 
Her Majesty the Queen for two hundred 
guineas. 

I arrived there at about eight o’clock, and 
a most animated scene presented itself. At 
a small window overlooking the market stood 
the auctioneer, a stolid Belgian. In front of 
him was a marble slab on which the fish were 
displayed. Before three sides of the slab 
ran some seats in a semicircle, which were 
filled with a crowd consisting chiefly of women, 
some bonnetless, some wearing great white 
caps with lappets hanging down in front. 
Interspersed among these were a few men, 
some well and others poorly dressed ; almost 
all smoking. And now come two porters, look- 
ing so strange in their tall silk caps, blue 
blouses, coarse aprons, and thick wooden 
shoes, dragging a long thin basket, out of 
which a salmon appears. This is placed on 
the slab. A man sits hard by holding a long 
cane, which he lays on the fish to be sold, 
and then the auctioneer beginning at the 
highest price that he thinks likely to be given 
for it, rapidly descends until some cautious 
man or energetic woman shouts out “ myn” 
with a suddenness which is quite startling 
The fish thus bought is immediately dragged 
off to one of the stalls which line the market, 
to be sold by retail ; and then another lot is 
put up, and so the ever-varying scene goes 
on, until the cravings of hunger call us away 
to breakfast. 

The principal church, after the cathedral, 
is St. Jacques, the interior of which is richly 
decorated, and contains the vaults of the 
greatest families of Antwerp, not the least 
noteworthy of which is the vault of the family 
of Rubens. 

Outside the Church of St. Paul is to be 
found a sight which is very curious; it is a 
representation of Mount Calvary. On the 
exterior of the church, in a corner formed by 





some of the buttresses, has been erected a 
mound of pieces of rock and slag. On a shelf 
at the top appears a large cross, with a figure 
of our Lord the size of life, if not larger. Two 
figures stand at the foot of the cross. Ona 
shelf lower down is the dead body of our 
Lord. Lower still He appears rising out of 
the tomb. Below this is a grotto dimly 
lighted by a candle swung up inside, and by 
the glimmering of which you can just discern 
a body lying at full length, to represent the 
body of our Lord. And on the walls at the 
side are depicted persons suffering the agonies 
of purgatory. The whole thing is approached 
by a series of broad steps, and as you stand 
at the bottom, looking up at these strange 
and unique structures, the effect is very 
singular. In the church itself are some 
beautifully-carved confessionals, but there was 
no leisure to examine them, as we had to 
make the best of our way to the station for 
Ghent. 

Having arrived there and taken our tickets, 
we found ourselves on the bank of the river, 
and looked about in vain for the railway lines 
and the train. When at last we were released 
from the waiting-room, into which, according 
to the disagreeable custom in vogue on most 
parts of the Continent, we were locked, we 
were directed to a small steamer, in which 
we had to. cross the river to the station at 
Tete de Flandre. Having crossed, we rushed 
to take our place in a third-class non-smoking 
carriage. We had but sat a minute, when I 
was surprised to see a porter thrust in at the 
carriage door an article which I speedily 
recognised and claimed as my knapsack, 
carelessly left on the seat of the steamer. 
We could not help admiring his quickness 
in discovering whose it was, and his honesty 
in not waiting for money to be given to 
him for his trouble. Our carriage was soon 
filled with country folks, one of whom was 
disposed to smoke until we showed him 
that ‘niet rooker” was displayed on the 
door. This objection to smoking, which we 
found before we had been long on our journey 
to be impossible to maintain if we would 
travel among the poorer people, caused a 
good deal of amusement to some of our 
fellow passengers, who could not forbear sun- 
dry broad grins when they looked at us.. Our 
train traversed the thickly populated and 
highly cultivated Wes/and, and soon landed 
us at Ghent. 

Although this town rejoices in the name ot 
the Manchester of Belgium, it is a somewhat 
quiet and dull place. Very unlike the Ghent 
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of old at the time the Gantois formed the 
bulk of the army that routed the French at 
the Battle of the Spurs, or in their indepen- 
dence put to death Jacques van Artevelde, the 
brewer of that ilk, who had so long ruled 
them with his despotic sway, because of his 
too great fondness for Edward the Third of 
England and Edward’s son. 

It was this quiet place, too, that gave light 
to Charles the Fifth, in the Cour des Princes, 
the only trace of which is to be seen in the 
name which belongs to one of the streets. 
The Ghent of to-day is far different to the 
Ghent of old, but is well worth a visit all the 
same. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon took our first 
attention. The inside is finely decorated, 
and the effect of the black and white marble 
of the choir is very striking. The great sight 
of the place is the famous altar-piece, in one 
of the chapels at the south of the choir, by 
the brothers Hubert and John van Eyck. It 
represents the Adoration of the Immaculate 
Lamb, and though painted, in all probability, 
between the years 1420 and 1432, its colour- 
ing is as beautiful and brilliant as ever. 

‘Though presenting many incongruities, such 
as the representation of our Lord in a white 
tiara, with two fingers of His right hand giving 
a blessing to the world, it is a magnificent 
picture. A full description of it is to be found 
in Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish 
Painters, page 73 (edition 1857). But to be 
appreciated, it must be seen and seen again. 
Suffice it to say, that the top panel is a repre- 
sentation of our Lord, dressed in a gorgeous 
red mantle bordered with precious stones. 
This figure of the Redeemer is grandly im- 
posing. On the right of our Lord is the 
Virgin Mary ; at His left, John the Baptist. 
On the left of the Virgin is a group of singing 
choristers. “Van Mander declares that the 
angels who sing are so artfully done that we 
mark the difference of keys in which their 
voices are pitched.” 

Below our Lord is the sacrifice of the 
Lamb. In the very centre of the picture a 
square altar is hung with red damask, and 
covered with a white cloth. Here stands a 
Lamb from whose heart a stream of blood 
issues into a crystal glass. Angels kneel 
around ; female saints stand on the right ; 
popes, cardinals, bishops, monks, and other 
clergy are on the left. 

A little in front is a fountain of water, 
around which are the twelve apostles on the 
one side, and in other parts kings, popes, 
cardinals, &c., in various attitudes. 
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The whole picture, together with its wings, 
deserves the minutest study. It was begun 
by Hubert van Eyck, to whom is attributed 
the invention of oil painting, and on his death 
was completed by his brother John, who has 
received the credit, though perhaps unjustly, 
of being the better artist of the two. 

Having feasted our eyes on this beautiful 
work of art, we explored the rest of the 
church, and were interested to see in the 
choir four massive copper candlesticks bearing 
the English arms, which the sacristan told us 
had been in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
but had been sold during the Commonwealth. 

Leaving the cathedral, and passing by the 
lofty belfry, with its forty-four bells, and the 
gorgeous Hétel de Ville, we made our way 
to the Marché du Vendredi. In the centre 
of this stands a large statue of Jacques van 
Artevelde, mentioned above, and in a street 
at the side appears a huge cannon nineteen 
feet long and eleven in circumference, said to 
have been cast as early as between 1419 and 
1467. 

After examining these objects of interest, 
the next question was to find something to 
eat. We searched in vain through the streets 
near for a respectable restaurant, and thought 
at last we had found one. Its exterior was 
grand ; its inside was most imposing. Yes, 
it was indeed smposing / It claims that it is 
“le plus beau café de la ville,” and rejoices 
in the name of the “Grand Café Hatel 
Restaurant,” 33, rue Courte du Marais ; but 
avoid it, unless-you want to be taken in. We 
ordered some meat, the price of which we 
found to be wonderfully cheap. My com- 
panion ordered some beer, and two glasses were 
brought, one for him, one for me. I said I 
did not want any, so mine was taken back. 
After a time my companion wanted Aa/f a 
glass more; they did not serve half glasses, so 
a whole one was brought, with the remark 
that he could leave half if he liked) When 
we came to pay, “ree glasses were charged 
for, and on our asking the reason, the land- 
lord said he always charged for drink whether 
people consumed it or not, naively adding 
that he could not sell the meat so cheaply if 
he did not make the drink pay for it. 

On our way to the museum we turned into 
the Church of St. Nicholas, which we found to 
be open. On entering we were quite startled 
to see a number of large beer barrels in 
different parts of the building. What! could 
it have happened that this church, which in 
the days of strife had been turned into 
barracks and afterwards into a store-house, 
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had now been turned into a huge cellar; or 
was all this supply for the benefit of those 
men and women whom we saw hard at work 
scrubbing the building? On closer observa- 
tion we found, however, that they contained 
nothing stronger than water for cleansing 
purposes. 

The most interesting sight in the church 
was an inscription on a plate fixed to one of 
the pillars, to commemorate a man named 
Oliver Minjau and his wife, who were buried 
here. ‘They were remarkable for having 
“together one-and-thirty children.” 

The Church of St. Jacques—into which we 
looked—presented nothing of note. 


ignorance of many of the inhabitants of the 
names of the streets at the end of which they 
lived, we managed to find the picture gallery; 
but when found, it was scarcely worthy of 
a visit, as there were but few pictures of real 
merit. 

Having had a vain search for a photograph 
shop, where we might get some pictorial 
reminiscences of our visit to Ghent, we took 
the train to Bruges. As in the evening we 
paced its deserted streets, and strolled by the 
side of its dark black canals, it was difficult 
to believe that this was the city which in the 
fourteenth century had “factories or privileged 
trading companies from seventeen different 
kingdoms ; that twenty foreign ministers re- 
sided within its walls; that richly-laden vessels 
from Venice, Genoa, and Constantinople 
might be seen simultaneously discharging 
their cargoes here, and that the magazines 
of Bruges once groaned beneath the weight 
of English wool, Flemish linen, and Persian 
silk.” The commercial glory of Bruges has 
indeed departed, and we did not even see 
the “pretty girls” in which—according to the 
ancient verses—“ Bruga” is said to rejoice. 
Notwithstanding this, however, what we came 
to see at Bruges we saw. The English wool 
and Persian silk may not be there, but the 
canals on which they came are. The 
grandees of old times no longer throng its 
Grande Place, but the old belfry which looked 
from its lofty height upon these gay crowds 
has not passed away. It may no longer, as 
of old, send forth its troops to conquer or be 
conquered on the battle-field, but its old 
hospital, which may have received many of 
its wounded heroes, still stands as a link with 
Bruges’ greater past. 

The Cathedral of St. Sauveur is a large 
and heavy building outside, nor is there 
inside anything of very great moment. We 
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a great deal of difficulty, arising from the| 
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were interested in seeing here two large 
frames containing the names of persons pre- 
| pared to watch before the “ Host,” and the 
hours at which they were to keep their watch. 
Five were appointed for the time that we 
_ were there, the three females we saw kneeling 
devoutly in front of the lighted lamp, which 
swung before the pyx in which the Host was; 
the men, however, whose names appeared for 
that time were conspicuous by their absence. 
Here, too, we saw a priest with a number of 
boys before him, whom he was catechizing. 
Being ignorant of Flemish we could not, 
| unfortunately, understand the questions which 
he seemed to ask with great readiness and 
animation. They were not answered by the 
| children with the same spirit, for they, on 
their part, were more attracted by seeing us 
| than hearing him. 

| The Church of Notre Dame, hard by, con- 
| tains among other art treasures a most beau- 
tiful statue of the Virgin and Child, executed 
|in marble, and ascribed to Michael Angelo, 
“Tt is greatly admired by connoisseurs for 
the classical beauty of feature and delicate 
form of the hands which characterizes the 
two figures.” 

In this church also are the tombs of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and his daughter 
Mary, who was married to Maximilian, Em- 
peror of Germany, at Ghent, and brought to 
him the Netherlands as her wedding portion, 
The two tombs, especially that of the Empress, 
are splendid works of art: figures of the 
bodies, in bronze, and richly gilded, lie on 
marble tombs. 

Near this church is the ancient hospital ot 
St. John. We enter through its gateway, 
through which, according to the legend, Hans 
Memling, wounded and weary, crawled one 
winter’s night in 1477, having exchanged the 
brush for service under Charles the Bold. 
Here was he received and attended to, and 
became loth to leave its hospitable roof and 
the fair sisters of charity who nursed him. 
Having disclosed the fact that he was 
Hans Memling the painter, he promised to 
paint some famous pictures for the hospital if 
he might stay there till they were completed. 
Be that as it may, here are some of his most 
beautiful paintings, a lasting monument of 
his genius. Here you may see the “Marriage 
of St. Catherine,” the ‘“ Adoration of the 
Magi,” and the “Presentation in the Temple,” 
but above all the shrine of St. Ursula. “The 
reliquary most resembles the nave of a Gothic 
edifice, the outer part of which contains three 
windows or compartments, each forming a 
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recess, in which an episode is painted. A 
picture adorns each end of the shrine, and_ 
three medallions are placed on each side of 
the mimic roof. The pictures are therefore 
eight in number and the medallions six.” 
—Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

On six of the panels are depicted scenes 
in the life of St. Ursula. The first panel, 
represents Ursula arriving at Cologne (from 
England, I presume, as she is supposed to/ 
have been an English princess), where she | 
sees a vision calling herto Rome. In the 
next panel she appears at Bale on her way | 
thither. In the third are seen the Pope and 
other dignitaries awaiting her arrival. In the 
fourth the Pope accompanies the saint on her 
return to Bale, though what becomes of his 
holiness when St. Ursula goes forward to 
martyrdom we are not told. The fifth panel , 
j represents a camp in which the pilgrims are 
attacked by soldiers ; and in the last is seen 
the saint quietly awaiting the arrow which is 
to end her life. At Cologne we were told a 
different and more probable account of the 
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legend of this saint. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
say in their Early Flemish Painters, “In no 
picture did Memling develop greater nature, 
grace, or life in motion than in the shrine of 
Memling represented 
various groups in divers armour ; a work of 
great complexity, performed with extraordinary 
skill. Nor must we omit to praise the painter 
for his ability in varying features, postures, 
and types of countenance.” 

Having admired this beautiful production, 
we visited the corridors of the hospital. In 
each of the women’s wards we found a sister 
sitting, with many of the patients around, 
saying together the Ave Maria and Pater- 
noster, or some of the Psalms; but in the 
males’ ward the sisters had not so many to 
join them, in fact we saw but one, and he 
a small boy, who, as we came up, having 
finished his devotions, crossed himself, and 
put back his chair ; the rest of the men who 
were well enough to be up were profanely 
engaged, a little way off, in the more con- 
genial occupation of playing cards, 
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f A SONNET FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


pe chill grey morning steals across the sky, 


And widens slowly upwards ; far and near 
—* O’er all the east a rosy radiance clear 
Flames forth in sudden splendour—Day is nigh. 
Its golden banners glitter out on high, 
And with the opening day the opening year. 
A waste whereon as yet no paths appear 


All adown the slope 


Of life’s long past some saddening memories dwell : 
And what the future’s ever- 


broadening scope 
us—Who can tell ? 


' ' But morn’s sweet voices whisper, “ Trust and hope : 
God ruleth over all, and all shall yet be well.” 


STANESBY, 
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A NOTABLE HYMN AND ITS AUTHOR. 





A NotABLte Hymn Anb Its Auruor, 
BY ROBERT SHINDLER. 


N Dr. Rippon’s Selection this|Wesleys in the earlier part of their life. 
hymn is wrongly ascribed to| Charles died in 1776, after an illness which 
“Duncan.” Who Duncan was, | compelled him to retire from public work. 
and how his name became con-| Edward laboured as an itinerant with the 
nected with the hymn, we cannot | Wesleys, and was called to “endure hardness 

say ; but it is beyond dispute that the hymn | as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” At New- 

as it stood originally was written by the Rev. | castle-on-Tyne—in the course of one of his 

Edward Perronett. We say, “as it stood| preaching tours—he took cold, which was 

originally,” for there have been many varia-| followed by a fever and small-pox. “The 

tions of the text, and almost endless additions | great means of his recovery,” says Charles 








he and so-called improvements, the last being by | Wesley, “was the power of prayer.” Once, 
ng the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. This is, in fact, a| when he applied to the congregation at the 
nd new hymn, with the exception of the first | Foundry—the name applied to Mr. Wesley’s 
ho verse, and the last line of each; or, perhaps/ first chapel in London— Mr. Wesley an- 
ly more correctly, a new adaptation of the leading | nounced that Mr. Perronett would preach 
n thoughts of the original hymn. It may be|the next morning at fivé o’clock. The con- 


found in this form in “ Flowers and Fruits of 
Sacred Song.” The writer has introduced this | 
work at his own place of worship for occa- | 
sional use, and can commend it, not only for 
the excellence of many of the hymns and | 
melodies, but from the fact that the editor 
announces that there will be no book-making 
tricks of trade, such as have characterized the 
issue of another book of sacred songs. Suc- 
cessive editions having an increase of hymns, 
so as to necessitate a new purchase on the 
part of those who would have them all. 
Perronett’s hymn was first printed in 1780, 
a little more than a century ago, in the 
Gospel Magazine, a periodical which still 
holds on its way. It was afterwards pub- 
lished in “Occasional Verses, Moral and 
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y Sacred.” 

‘ Edward Perronett and his brother Charles 
were sons of Rev. Vincent Perronett, Vicar | 
of Shoreham, Kent. When fhe Countess of 
Huntingdon and Rev. John Wesley visited | 
Shoreham, January, 1770, the vicar was just | 
recovering from a long illness. He was far | 
advanced in years, but was full of the love of | 
Christ and of souls. A man of considerable | 
talents, of an amiable temper, of high con- 
nections ; he was also fervent in spirit, sound 
in faith, simple in his manners, and bountiful 
in his hospitality. He had renounced all pros- | 
: pects of preferment in the church, devoting | 
3 himself to the Master’s work with untiring | 
zeal, and counting all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 
Both the sons were connected with the 
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gregation was there, and the preacher, but he 
had prepared no sermon. Out of deference 
to Mr. Wesley he would not refuse to preach, 
and he was equally unwilling to give the 
people anything raw and undigested ; so he 
hit upon a novel expedient as a way out of 
his difficulty. He announced that he should 
give them the best sermon that had ever been 
preached, and then opened his Bible and read 
from beginning to end, without any note or 
comment of his own, “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” closing the service with singing and 
prayer. It is said that the service was very 
impressive. This it must have been, and 
profitable, too; but some of us have been 
called before now to preach upon shorter 
notice, and, through the promised help of 
God, have not failed to make the service 
interesting and profitable. 

Perronett was a man of vigorous mind and 
independent thought, and, it is said, of great 
boldness and meekness of spirit. His stud 
of God’s Word tended to modify his senti- 
ments in some things, and to bring him more 
into harmony with the “Westminster Con- 
fession,” as the result of which he left the 
Wesleys and joined the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists. He became one of Lady Hunting- 
don’s preachers, and laboured with great zeal 
and success in Canterbury, Norwich, and 
other places. 

The hymn—which has done more than all 
his other writings and labours to make him 
remembered—has become popular in every 
denomination all over the world; and, strange 
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to say, is the only one of his poetic produc- 
tions now known. ‘The verse which closes 
the hymn in its original form is— 


‘* Let every tribe and every tongue, 
That bound creation’s ball, 
Now shout in universal song, 
The crownéd Lord of all,” 


But although the, hymn has become so 
popular, there is little in it that is great 
besides its theme. The poetry—-to say the 
best we can—is not above mediocrity ; but 
what a majestic swell it has! and what thou- 
sands of hearts have vibrated with grateful, 
adoring love to Jesus as its lines have been 
sung after some stirring sermon or effective 
address. Shrubsole, the organist at Spa 
Fields Chapel, London, composed the tune 
to it, which is known almost everywhere, and 
is almost as popular as the hymn. 

The hymn was. written in 1780, and in 
4794 it had not only found its way to 
America, but another tune, appropriately 
called “Coronation,” had been composed to 
it by Oliver Holden. The writer has not 
been able to find this tune in any English 
tune-book, but, not many months ago, in a 
brief interview with an American minister of 
the, Campbellite section of the Baptist body, 
he was. privileged to hear it sung, and while 
he would, in: all probability, prefer ‘“ Miles’ 
Lane”. (why not give it a more appropriate 
name?) “Coronation” would sometimes be 
an agreeable change. 

The writer asks permission to quote froma 
letter — dated Boston, Massachusetts, — he 
received from a grand-daughter of Oliver 
Holden, in reference to.some criticisms of 
his own in the “ New York Observer ” :— 

‘Coronation’ was written in 1794—two 
years after Edward Perronett’s death—-by my 
honoured grandfather, Oliver Holden, He 
neyer dreamed how wholly and_ heartily it 
would be accepted when, in a momentary in- 
spiration, on a bright September morning, it 
was transferred to paper. 

* During our unhappy rebellion it became 
the favourite melody of one of our Massachu- 
setts regiments, the ‘praying regiment,’ so 
called, By the camp fire it was sung, and 
when the boys were marching, perhaps for 
many. into the ‘Valley of the Shadow. of 
Death,’ ‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ 
rung forth from a thousand heroes, words and 
melody clear and distinct, while their hearts 
were beating warm and true for the blessed 
old flag under which they were marching. 





“T used to wonder if the dear old grand- 
father did not Aear his own creation sung in 
praises of the God of battles ; perhaps his 
music reached him ‘ Over there.’” 

We shall keep—and, I hope, use—our 
* Miles’ Lane ;” but we shall be pleased to 
make acquaintance with “Coronation.” The 
writer will not soon forget hearing the-former 
sung at the Ragged School Meeting at Exeter 
Hall; the vast congregation, filling the place 
from floor to ceiling, sung it as with one 
heart and one voice. The effect was almost 
overpowering as the “Crown Him, Crown 
Him,” rolled like mighty thunder round the 
spacious hall. 

A still grander effect, perhaps, was pro- 
duced when “ Billy Dawson,” the eccentric 
Yorkshire farmer and Methodist preacher, 
was preaching in London on the Offices o1 
Christ. He had spoken of Him as the Great 
Teacher, and as the High Priest of our pro- 
fession, and then he came to describe Him 
as the King of Zion. He described a coro- 
nation procession, and sketched in his own 
graphic style the hosts of patriarchs, kings, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, and confessors 
of every age and clime, all assembled to do 
honour to the King of saints ; and when the 
congregation was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, he broke out singing— 


*¢ All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all!” 


The whole congregation sprang to. their 
feet and sang the hymn with a feeling and 
a power which seemed to rise higher and 
higher as they went on verse by verse. 

But not only in the great congregations 
and social gatherings, but in the sick room 
and on the dying bed, this hymn has brought 
joy, and has been a fitting utterance of adoring 
love. 

A lady who died at Paris, during her visit 
to the first Exposition, was almost entirely 
bereft of speech in her last moments ; but she 
evidently wanted to say something, and 
managed to articulate the word “Bring.” 
Food was offered her, but she shook her 
head, and repeated, with difficulty, “ Bring.” 
Her attendants brought grapes, but these she 
declined, and again, with great effort, re- 
peated the word “Bring.” Thinking she 
wanted to see some friends who had retired 
to another apartment, they were summoned 
to her side. Again she shook her head, and, 
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with a great and final effort, gave utterance 
to the thought which had glowed within her 
breast, in the well-known words— 


‘* Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all,” 


and her spirit took its flight to the realms 
above. 

Towards the close of his life Perronett 
wrote a work entitled “The Mitre,” in which 
he fearlessly exposed—and with some amount 
of satire and inyective—the corruptions and 
errors then existing m the Established Church. 
The Countess of Huntingdon was offended, 
and the Wesleys were “shocked,” and Per- 
ronett had to labour for his Master the rest 
of his life as pastor of a Congregational 
Church in Canterbury. 

Good men of that time (as not a few now) 


did not see clearly all the truth. What Per- 
ronett wrote was only too true, and his 
loyalty to Him whom he still proclaims as 
“the crowned Lord of all,” was doubtless 
at the bottom of his scathing verses, as was 
the case with the noble Covenanters of Scot- 
land in their resistance to the evils under 
which they suffered. 

The swell of adoring joy which Perronett’s 
| hymn has helped to inspire in many a singing 
pilgrim and in many a dying saint, thrilled 
through his own soul in the hour of his 
mental agony. He was jubilant, he was 
/more than a conqueror. He departed this 
|life at Canterbury, January, 1792, crying: 
|“ Glory to God in the height of His divinity ! 
| Glory to God in the depth of His humanity ! 
|Glory to God in His all-sufficiency ! - Into 
| His hands I commend my spirit | ” 
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sons subjected to misfortune 
by the recital of the evils I 
have suffered, and of the 
consolations which I found might be derived 
in the greatest afflictions; to bear my testi- 
mony that in the midst of prolonged torments 
I haye never found mankind so unjust, so 
little worthy of esteem, so meagre in excel- 
lence as it is usually portrayed : to lead noble 
minds to love our fellow mortals, and to hate 
no one ; reserving an inextinguishable detest- 
ation only for base deceit, pusillanimity, 
treachery, and all moral degradation.” So 
runs the preface to a narrative of ten years’ 
cruel and continuous imprisonment, endured 
by a man whose only crime was that he loved 
his country ; a man who had neither the in- 
clination nor the energy to become an active 














HAVE wished to aid in sus-| fore. ; L Exc 
taining the courage of per-| from its pages—which dealt only with literary 


True, that politics had been excluded 


and scientific matters—but the tendency was 
‘to a free expression of thought. True, that 
some of the first men of the day were upon 
lits staff — Gioja, the political economist ; 
'Manzoni, the poet; Romagnosi, the juris- 
‘consult; Brechet, Grossi, and. Maroncelli. 
|But the higher the ability displayed, the 
greater the offence given; and the Austrian 
eagle—in the shape of a literary censor— 
swooped down upon // Conciliatore. The offen- 
sive articles were struck out, and the paper 
appeared with several columns entirely blank. 
Under such circumstances it could not well 
continue to be published, and soon afterwards 
ceased to appear. But its contributors were 
marked men, and the government only waited 
fitting opportunity to place them under arrest. 
That opportunity was not long in coming. 











conspirator, but whose aspirations for free- 
dom, the marks of a cultivated and poetic 
intellect, brought upon him, first, the suspi- 
cions, and afterwards the dislike, of the 
despotic government then ruling Lombardy 


The Neapolitan Revolution of 1820 increased 
the alarm of the Austrian authorities, in the 
“ Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom.” <A pro- 
clamation was issued, by which any connec- 
tion with secret societies was punishable with 





and Venice. For he had done worse than 
commit theft, or burglary, or murder ; he had 
been the projector and promoter of a periodi- | 
cal advocating liberal principles—J// Conei/ia- | 





death. Countless arrests were made, and 
among the first to suffer was the projector 
of ZZ Conciliatore—Silvio Pellico. 

The only one of the group of promoters 
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and contributors who escaped was Count 
Porro, who with Count Confalonieri, had 
done more than any other men of their day 
to practically benefit their countrymen. They 
founded infant schools, had borne the expense 
of lighting Milan with gas, and, in conjunction 
with Alexander Visconti, had caused the first 
Italian steamboat to be constructed. Such 
proceedings were not calculated to recom- 
mend them favourably to the Austrian go- 
vernment, and the cells of Santa Margherita 
were the rewards of their zeal for Italy. But 
of all the prisoners certainly none endured 
the long incarceration with more fortitude, 
and looked back upon it with less acerbity, 
than Silvio Pellico. From the commence- 
ment to the end of “Le mie Prigioni ”— 
the account of his sufferings, published at 
Paris in 1833—the key-note is Patience, not 
unmixed with Hope. 

“T did all in my power,” he says, “to be 
satisfied with everything, and to let my mind 
have every possible enjoyment. My most 
ordinary plan consisted in making the 
enumeration of the advantages which had 
brightened my existence—an excellent father, 
an excellent mother, excellent brothers and 
sisters, a good education, friends, a love of 
letters, etc. Who had more happiness than 
1? Why not render thanks to God, although 
this happiness was at present interrupted by 
misfortune ? Sometimes in making this 
enumeration I grew tender-hearted, and wept 
for a moment ; but my courage and my satis- 
faction soon returned.” 

Later on he speaks of having made a friend 
in the person of a little deaf mute, about six 
years old, who with several other children, 





played about the courtyard at certain times of 


the day; but a change of cells deprived him 
of this pleasure, rendering it impossible for 
them to communicate by signs with each 
other. The less was temporarily compen- 
sated by his discovery that the cell in which 
he had previously been confined was now 
occupied by Melchior Gioja, his much 
esteemed friend. After a while the com- 
panions in misfortune began to exchange salu- 
tations, as some secondino, or assistant jailer, 
more kindly disposed than the rest, appeared 
to have informed Gioja of Pellico’s proximity 
to him. But the happiness was short lived. 
They were forbidden to communicate by signs, 
and had to content themselves with looking 
at each other through the bars of their 
prisons. A severer trial was awaiting Silvio 
Pellico. He himself felt sure that his im- 
prisonment would be long continued, but his 





relatives, especially his father, were of a 
different opinion, and he shrank from un- 
deceiving his parent, compelling himself to 
speak calmly, and even hopefully, when they 
were allowed an interview. 

Again his cell was changed, and in his new 
abode he was able to communicate with an- 
other prisoner, who declared himself to 
be the Duke of Normandy, Louis XVII, 
and gave many and minute particulars re- 
specting that prince. But Pellico was a man 
of too extensive a knowledge to be imposed 
upon, though his natural kindness of heart 
prevented him from declaring his disbelief of 
the other’s story, lest he should give pain to 
one who was a prisoner like himself. A fresh 
removal now awaited him. From Milan he 
was taken to Venice, and re-imprisoned, the 
place of his detention now being in the 
ancient palace of the Doges, the highest 
floor of which—known as the Leads, the 
roof being covered with that material—had 
been used for state prisoners since the days of 
the Venetian Republic. This cell had a 
large window, with enormous iron bars, and 
looked upon the roof of the Church of St. 
Mark, also covered with lead. In the court 
below was a public well, to which people 
continually had recourse. But at the height 
at which the cell was, those below appeared 
like children, and their words were only dis- 
tinguishable when they happened to shout. 

Here the wearisome and distressing 
examination by a special commission re- 
commenced, and he tells us that he re- 
turned to his cell in such a state of 
nervous irritation and annoyance that often 
he felt he could have killed himself, had he 
not been restrained by the voice of religion 
and the recollection of his parents. For a 
time, under the pressure of his misfortunes, 
he seems to have suffered acute mental 
anguish, but the long-continued habit of self- 
control and a certain quality of passive resig- 
nation brought him into a healthier frame of 
mind. 

The only persons whom he now saw were 
the members of his jailer’s family, and thus 
deprived of society, he passed the long, weari- 
some hours in writing on the rough table 
that formed part of the scanty furniture of his 
cell. 

“The special commission,” so he tells us, 
‘had granted me ink and paper, but had 
ordered the sheets to be counted, and pro- 
hibiting me from destroying any, reserved to 
themselves the right of examining to what use 
I had put them. ‘To supply the want of 
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paper, I had recourse to the innocent artifice | burning summer passed, and just as he was 
of polishing with a piece of glass a rough | rejoicing that the fact which had caused him 
table that I had, and there I recorded every|such discomfort during the hot weather, 
day my lengthy meditations upon the duties | namely, the position of his cell, would be 
of mankind, and especially upon my own. beneficial to him from its greater warmth 
“When I heard the jailer or any other | during the winter, he was informed that once 
person open the door, I covered the table|more it would be changed. His new cell 
with a cloth, and placed upon it the inkstand | was also under the leads, but with a window 
and the legalized quire of paper. ‘This quire | on each side, facing north and west—a place 
had also some of my hours devoted to it, fre- | of terrible chilliness in the winter months. 
quently extending to a whole day or an entire} As October came round, the month of his 
night. It was then that I composed my |arrest, and also a month in which many 
‘Ester d’Engaddi’ and ‘Iginia d’Asti,’ and| private afflictions had distressed him, his 
several songs, fragments of tragedies, and| mental depression became great and intense. 
other compositions. He spent his time in writing on his table long 
“The hours so occupied passed pleasantly, | letters to his family and friends—letters con- 
in spite of the difficulty I experienced in| taining the warmest protestations of affection 
breathing, from excessive heat, and the painful} and regard. “These recreations,” he says, 
stings of the gnats. To diminish the number | “ affected my mind, and in my dreams, or 
of these I was compelled, notwithstanding the | rather in my delirium, I saw my father, my 
heat, to envelope my head and limbs, and to | mother, or some other of those whom I loved, 
write not only with gloves, but with my wrists lamenting my unhappy lot. I heard their 
bandaged, so as to prevent the little animals | distressing sobs, and I was suddenly aroused, 
from getting up the sleeves. There were | also sobbing and affrighted... . . At night 
such swarms of them that, if I made the least | my imagination was excited to such a pitch 
movement and disturbed them, I was com-| that I seemed to hear, although wide awake, 
pletely covered—the bed, the table, the chair, | groans and stifled laughter in my room. In 
the floor, the walls, the ceiling, the whole | my infancy I had never believed in witchcraft 
room was filled with them—a countless multi-|or ghosts, and yet now these groans and 
tude which went and came through the | laughs terrified me, and I could not explain 
window with an intolerable buzzing. ‘They | the cause. I was forced to doubt whether I 
increased frightfully in numbers. ‘The| were not the sport of some mysterious and 
winter had been peculiarly mild, and after| malevolent power. I often took the light 
some winds in March, the heat came on. | with a trembling hand and looked under the 
It is not possible to imagine how heated the | bed to see if no one was concealed there, 
air in my den became; placed to the south, | and it frequently occurred to me that I had 
under a leaden roof, with a window opening|been removed from my first chamber into 
to the roof of St. Mark, likewise of lead, the| this because the latter had a trap-door, or 
refraction was terrific; I could scarcely |}some hole in the wall, by which my keepers 
breathe. I had no idea of a heat so over-|saw all I did, and diverted themselves by 
powering. When I found by experience the | frightening me. 
misery of this visitation, and could not obtain} A few weeks later on it was reported 
a change of room, I felt arise within me once | that the sentences of a number of persons 
more the inclination to suicide, and sometimes | were made public, but no names as yet 
I feared I should become mad. But, thanks| were given. Nine were condemned to death, 
be to God, such frenzies did not last long, | but it was believed that the real punishment 
and religion continued to sustain me. It|would be a lengthened term of imprison- 
convinced me that man ought to suffer, and| ment, and Pellico felt sure that he was one 
to suffer with firmness; it made me feel in| of those included in the recent sentences. 
my grief a certain joy, a voluptuous satisfac-| The question remaining was, Would the 
tion in not being vanquished, in rising| punishment be death or imprisonment? — 
superior to every evil.” On the 11th of February, 1822, Pellico 
Among the few alleviations of his misery | was told that he was to be immediately taken 
was a small spider that had spun its web on | to the Island of St. Michael. of Murano; and, 
one of the walls. He succeeded in taming | having entered a gondola, he was conveyed 
it, and fed it on gnats and flies, till it became | thither, and conducted to the prison, where 
so familiar that it would come upon his bed | he remained in suspense till the twenty-first 
and into his hand to secure its prey. So the|of the month, On that day he was brought 
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before the tribunal, who informed him 
that sentence had been passéd on him,—it 
being rather more than sixteen months since 
his arrest. Trial and sentence appear to 
have been sufficiently deliberate. He was 
then told that he had been condemned to 
death, but that the Emperor, in the exercise 
of his clemency, had commuted the punish- 
ment to fifteen years’ of imprisonment in the 
fortress of Spielberg. His quiet demeanour, 
as he answered, “God’s will be done,” 
appears to have favourably impressed his 
judges, and they allowed him the society of 
his friend Maroncelli. On the next day the 
sentence was to be announced in public. 
This was accordingly done. ‘At noon on 
the following day,” he records in his narra- 
tive, “we were manacled, and, walking 
between two rows of Austrian soldiers, we 
arrived at the scaffold, and then looking 
around us saw in the immense crowd nothing 
but expressions of terror. In the distance 
were other soldiers drawn up at various 
points. We were told that cannon were 
fixed, with matches ready lighted. The 
Austrian commander ordered us to turn to- 
wards the palace, and raise our eyes. We 
obeyed, and saw an official of the court upon 
the terrace, holding a paper in his hand. It 
was the sentence; he read it aloud. There 
was a profound silence until the expression, 
‘Condemned to death!’ Then arose a 
general murmur of compassion. Silence was 
restored to hear the rest, and a new murmur 
greeted these words, ‘Condemned to close 
imprisonment—Maroncelli for twenty years, 
and Pellico for fifteen.’ 

“The captain made us a sign to descend ; 
we did so, after casting another glance around 
us. We returned to the palace, remounted 
the staircase, and entered again the chamber 
from which we had been taken. Having 
removed our manacles, we were conducted 
back to St. Michael, where we had to wait 
until the return of the Commissary of Police, 
who had conducted those already condemned 
to Lubiana or Spielberg. For him we waited 
a month. When he arrived and visited us, 


he said, ‘I have the pleasure of being able |. 


to afford you some consolation. In returning 
from Spielberg I saw his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, who told me that your days of 
imprisonment should be twelve hours’ long, 
and not twenty-four. It is a mode of intima- 
ting to you that the punishment is _re- 
duced one-half.’ This intelligence was never 
officially confirmed to us, but there is no 
probability that the Commissary spoke 


falsely, the more especially as he did not 
communicate it in secret, but with the con- 
sent of the Commission. 

On the roth April we reached our des- 
tination. At Spielberg were about three 
hundred condemned persons, chiefly rob- 
bers and murderers, some subjected to 
hard labour (carcere dure), others to the 
hardest labour (carcere durissimo). The 
carcere dure consists in being obliged to 
work, to drag a chain at the feet, to sleep 
upon naked boards, and to be fed upon 
the poorest imaginable nourishment. ‘The 
carcere durissimo consists in being chained 
in a manner yet more horrible with an 
iron girdle round the loins, and a chain is 
fixed in the wall scarcely affording scope to 
turn on the plank which serves for a bed. 
The food is the same, although the law pre- 
scribes bread and water. We, as prisoners of 
State, were condemned to the carcere dure. 

“In this horrible dungeon I very soon 
became exceedingly ill, which being per- 
ceived by the superintendent of the prison 
in his daily visits of inspection, the physician 
of the establishment was requested to see me 
and report on my case. Dr. Bayer found 
me in a fever, ordered me a straw pallet, and 
insisted upon their removing me from this 
subterranean vault to the story above. They 
could not, as there was no room. But a 
report having been made to the governor 
of the provinces of Moravia and Silesia, he 
replied that, in consequence of the severity 
of the illness, the orders of the doctor 
should be followed. Into the chamber which 
they gave me a little daylight entered, and 
creeping to the bars of the narrow window, I 
could see the valley which the fortress com- 
manded, a part of the town of Briinn, a suburb 
with a multitude of small gardens, the necro- 
polis, the small lake of the charterhouse, and 
the woody hills which separated us from the 
celebrated field of Austerlitz. 

“At length the physician declared my life 
in danger, and caused my chains to be 
removed. For a whole week I got worse 
and worse. I was delirious day and night. 
; Towards the end of the second 
week, a crisis occurred in the malady, and 
all danger vanished. One morning the 
door opened, and the superintendent ran to 
me and said, ‘ We have received permission 
to give you Maroncelli for a companion, and 
to allow you to write to your parents.’ 
Maroncelli was conducted to my arms. O 
what a moment was that ! PHIRI Gr 
Maroncelli, in his dungeon, had composed a 
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great many verses of superior beauty. He 
recited them to me, and composed others, 
while I also composed some which I re- 
cited to him, and our memories were 
exercised in relating all this. We acquired 
by these means a wonderful facility in the 
composition, from memory, of long poems, a 
power of polishing, and improving them at 
repeated intervals, and of bringing them to 
as high a state of perfection as we could have 
done by writing them. Maroncelli thus com- 
posed by degrees, and committed to memory, 
several thousands of lyric and epic verses. 
As for me, I composed the tragedy of 
Leoniéro da Dortona and various other 
pieces.” 

So passed the weary years, in a terrible 
monotony, till the 1st of August, 1830. Long 
before this, Oroboni, Pellico’s fellow prisoner, 
had passed away. The seven years and a 
half originally given as the term of punish- 
ment had expired the year before, so that in 
reality an additional year had been added to 
the term, and Pellico and Maroncelli by now 
had given up all hope of again seeing their 
beloved Italy. On this 1st of August—being 
Sunday—they were allowed to walk in the 
usual enclosure, from whence the graveyard 
—which held more than one of their com- 
panions in misfortune—could be seen. When, 
after their brief respite, they returned to the 
prison, they were informed that the Director 
of Police desired their presence. On appear- 
ing before him, he informed them, speaking 
in a slow, disconnected manner, that the 
Emperor had performed another act of 
mercy. ‘Then he stopped suddenly. The 
necessity for communicating the fact may 
have been distasteful to him, or he may have 
thought it best to break the intelligence 
gradually to the prisoners. At all events, it 
was only after further circumlocution that he 
gave them to understand that at last they 
were to be set at liberty; and after five days 
had elapsed they quitted the locality in 
charge—not quite free, even yet—of a Com- 
missary of Police. 

Pellico’s health was shattered by his long 
confinement and privation, and their journey 
was delayed at Vienna for some days until he 
had recovered from an attack of fever. 
Maroncelli left the prison a hopeless cripple. 
Owing to the encumbrance of his chains he 
had, some time before, slipped and fallen, 
injuring his knee so much that a tumour 
formed which caused him terrible suffering, 
and eventually necessitated amputation of the 
leg, though the surgeons had actually to send 
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to Vienna for permission to perform the 
operation, and for eight days he lay in great 
agony till the desired order arrived. 

On Pellico’s recovery they pursued their 
journey till they reached Mantua, at which 
place they parted company. Their separation 
was marked by all the fervour of their Italian 
blood. 

“We scarcely knew what to say,” relates 


Pellico. “An embrace, a kiss, another 
embrace. He got into the carriage and dis- 
appeared: I remained in_ stupefaction !” 


Shortly afterwards Pellico arrived once more 
at Milan. ‘The commissary,” he says, “con- 
ducted me to the police, to present me to 
the director. What oppression of the heart 
I felt upon again viewing this house, my first 
prison! How many past bitternesses crowded 
to my mind! Ah! how I thought of thee 
with tenderness, O Melchior Gioja, and of 
the quick steps I saw thee take up and down 
in these narrow walls, and of the hours thou 
satst motionless at the table writing thy 
noble sentiments, and of the signs which 
thou madest me with thy kerchief, and of the 
sadness with which thou regardedst me when 
thou wert prohibited from making signs! 
And I thought upon thy tomb, where thou 
liest, ignorant of the numbers of those who 
loved thee, and I prayed God for the repose 
of thy spirit.” 

From Milan, still accompanied by a guard, 
Pellico went onwards till he reached Novara, 
where, but now for the first time, he was 
detained for some days waiting for permission 
to proceed. It came on the 16th September, 
and he was then, to his great joy, freed from 
the companionship and surveillance of his 
guard. He passed the night at Vercelli, and 
on the morning of the ensuing day started 
with a happy heart for home. His original 
arrest had taken place on the 13th October, 
1820. His return to his home at Turin took 
place on the evening of the 17th September, 
1830. The ten years intervening—the ten 
best years of his life, for he was born in 1788, 
and therefore was thirty-two years old when 
arrested—had been wasted in the prisons of 
the Hapsburgs. Yet in the narrative of his 
sufferings we look in vain for those expres- 
sions of hatred and revenge which we should 
expect to find in its pages. If fora moment 
he yields to anger and gloom, the next 
moment sees him reproaching himself for such 
sentiments. 

Bred a Catholic, he has yet a kindly word 
for all of alien faiths. Born an Italian, he 
has yet forgiveness for the Austrian. 
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He looks back on the past—its pain, its 
sorrow, the cells of Venice, the dungeons of 
Spielberg, the terrible punishment of the 
carcere dure, the severance of home-ties, 


the good and evil yet ieaeel for me, may 
the Lord be praised! Men and things are 
in His hands, wonderful instruments for the 
accomplishment of His divine purposes ! ” 


the loss of happiness and of hope—all un-| Truly it may be said of him, as he himself 
deserved, all unneeded—and yet the last} said of others, “Ubi caritas et amor, ibi Deus 
words of his narrative are those of resignation | est !” 

and peace. ‘For all my past misfortunes 
and my present happiness, as well as for all | 
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NEW Commandment.” And) Pharisee was known by the broad phylactery 
yet the commandment to! on his brow, the Sadducee was known by his 
“love thy neighbour as thy-| contempt for ritual, and his ostentatious con- 
self” is as old as the Bible, | trast to the rival sect: The priests and scribes 
and was enjoined upon the! were marked out by their peculiar robes ; the 

Jewish people almost as soon as they were} Roman, by his toga, or the eagle on his 
free from the yoke of the Egyptians. In| helmet, according as he was citizen or sol- 
what sense then is it new? Human selfish-| dier. To-day the Brahmin is known by the 
ness and. prideand especially Jewish bigotry | mystic: characters. cut upon his breast and 
and. pride—had: hidden it, buried it, ignored brow, and the Mahometan by his head-gear. 
its existence. | First, they had excluded from ; The soldier's red, the sailor’s blue, the cleric’s 
it all who were not of their race and faith ;| black—by this, that, and the other sign, 
second, they had positively distorted it, and | classes, creeds, professions, preferences, races 
made it of none effect by their tradition, so | are distinguished the wide world over. Just 
that it had come to wear the heathenish now we have had quite a warm burst of in- 
and. emasculated form of “Thou shalt love dignation from our Scottish fellow-country- 
thy: neighbour and hate thine enemy;” and men .because the distinctive plaids and 
third, even hat crippled form of putting it. colours of the tartan, which denote the dif- 
was the deadest of dead letters by reason of | ference between the Campbell, Mackintosh, 
the proud and selfish Pharisaism which left | and MacGregor, were in peril. Well, to those 
no room for the existence of real disinterested | who are Israelites indeed, thosewho are enlisted 
love and beneficence in social life. Jesus| under the banner of the Lion of the tribe of 
unburies the divine jewel, raises it from the | Judah, those who are faithful followers of 
grave which man’s depravity had dug for it,| Jesus, and bend a loyal knee to Him of the 
purges it from the thick crust of self-worship | Crown of ‘Thorns—to these Jesus says, “I in- 
with which tradition and self-will had wrapped | stitute a new order. In it neither star, ribbon, 
it round, and lifting it on high to catch the| medal, stripe, nor outward garb, mark, or 
fulness of divine glory reflected from his own | colour shall find place ; but you shall wear a 
noble and matchless life of love, He com-| token by which all men shall take knowledge 
mands His disciples to wear the bright and| of you, that you belong to me, ‘ By this shall 
beautiful badge asthe distinctive token of| all men, know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
their love and: loyalty to Himself—* By ¢#zs| have love one to another.’ ” 
shall:all: men’ know that ye are my disciples,| This was #ew. Further, it was new as a 
if ye have love one to:another.” commandment in the way in which it was 

It was mew as a grand distinctive sign,| giver. All previous laws for the control and 
which hence on through all the ages was to} government of men had been carved on stone 
denote, distinguish, and define the followers | —its letter had been embodied’ in statutes— 
of Jesus from all other guilds, schools, creeds, | its terms had. been laid down as the dicta of 
and combinations under heaven. ‘The| truth and justice under penalties and pains. 
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But when Jesus says “ A new commandment I 
give unto you,” He means that He puts a new 
principle into, their being, confers a new 
power on their soul, breathes a new element 
into their life. It was not an addition to the 
code of law which they must obey or be 
punished. It. was not so much an edict 
as an inspiration. You may put a grain of 
corn into the earth and bid it grow, but if by 
some accident or harm there is no life-germ 
in the husk it cannot shoot; you may place 
the candle on the stick, and both upon the 
table, and bid it shine, but unless the light 
hath been kindled it cannot shine ; and so 
you may be commanded to love humanity 
with the same love the Master cherished, but 
unless the spirit of the Lawgiver is breathed 
into the soul, you can no more fulfil it than 
you can create a star. It is as if Jesus had 
said, “ A new law I write 7z you—a new rule 
of life, which shall é#spire you and control 
you—-a new commandment in which all the 
other commandments shall be wrapped up— 
shall be lifted out of the region of hard 
and fast orders, with Sinai fires and judg- 
ment penalties attached, and lifted into the 
region of soul-harmony, holy privilege, practi- 
cal pleasure, and spiritual delight.” This 
law, this commandment, this sacred Christ- 
gift, is the Law or Love! 

Under the old legal régime, the soul had 
to exclaim, ‘ Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad!” Its demands are strict, its restraints 
are stern, and at best I crawl painfully, 
irksomely along at a laggard pace; they are 
not joyous, but grievous. But under the mez 
law, given by Jesus, the soul sings with the 
Psalmist as he presses towards the mark, “I 
will run in the way of thy commandments 
because thou dost enlarge my heart.” And 
what is the enlarging influence? What 
is the expanding force? What is this new 
subtlety that gives life to loyalty, wings to 
obedience, and lights up dull duty with a 
dazzle of delight! Love? His love, shed 
abroad in the heart, “A mew command- 
ment I give unto you. A new spirit I put in 
you. I myse/f will be your law, I will sit on 
the throne of your heart, I will wield the 
sceptre of your will, I will lead you with a 
silken thread, I will charm you with the 
music of my voice, I will draw you 
with the beaming benediction of mine eye. 
I will endow you with the loye which I 
have of the Father, full, infinite, and. free. 
This love like the crystal treasures of a 
fountain shall overlap the lip of the basin of 
your own soul-life, shall brim up and overflow, 
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so that the streams from each shall intermix 
with all; shall roll and flow to all and 
for all for whom I go to die.” “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
This is the badge of Christianity. This is 
the true unfailing test of loyalty to Christ ! 
not creed, not sect, not psalm, not form, not 
even external deeds of righteousness, do not 
even the unbelievers the same ?—but gentle- 
ness, forbearance, all those tender charities, 
and all that singular love to humanity which 
likened Him to sinful flesh, lowered Him into 
the darkest abyss of sorrow, the lowest deeps 
of shame, lifted Him to the cross, laid Him 
in the grave, the victim and the sport of man 
and devils—and all that man, the enemy, 
the criminal, and the rebel, should not perish, 
but have eternal life! No words can express 
the vital value of this all-important and 
potential sign. It is the blush of health 
upon the cheek that betokens life ; it is the 
golden chain that links us to each other 
and to the throne of God! 


‘* Lord, who hast taught to us on earth this lesson 
from above, 

That all our works are nothing worth unless. they spring 
from love, 

Send down Thy Spirit from on high, and pour in all 
our hearts 

That precious gift of charity which peace and joy im- 

arts. 

The frealing balm, the holy oil which calms the waves 
of strife ; 

The drop which sweetens every toil, the breath of our 
new life. 

Without this precious bond of love; God counts the 
living dead ; 

In love we fain would live and move, through Christ 
our living head. 

This is the Christian’s badge and name, this will our 
title prove ; 

And make our enemies exclaim, 
Christians love !” 


See how. these 


Again, this is “ “new” commandment, 
because the standard and gauge of love is 
new—the love of Jesus; the Master, the 
Model, the Perfect Man. ‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another, as 7 have loved you.” | Now, ponder 
a little on As love. No love that we can 
conceive of comes near it. Jesus himself 
compares the depth and energy of His love, 
but the comparison equally outstrips our 
thought. “As the Father hath loved Me, 
so have I. loved you.” That is the only - 
measure é¢ven He can find for the fathomless 


oceai of His tender charities to men. 


“We cannot equal it in extent and power, 
but we can and must, in kind and method, 
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in expression and in deed. Note how 
Sreely His love was given. It was utterly 
unsought, unbought, undeserved, and un- 
desired. There is a love that springs from 
gratitude, from the virtues of others or the 
relation in which they stand. But a love like 
Christ's does not stay to ask, “ Why shoud 
1?” “What good is there?” ‘What has 
he done?” It does not wait to be bought, 
or sought, or won. It springs spontaneous in 
the soul to all and for all the blood-bought sons 
of men. Note how costly was the love of 
Jesus! Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus. Though He was rich, for our sakes 
He became poor. How poor, let His sad life- 
story tell, His awful pathway wet with tears 
and blood from the cradle to the grave. Its 
cost! Is it not written within and without, 
in mourning, and lamentation, and woe! 
Our love, like His, must be a love of self- 
denial, of sacrifice—a giving up, a giving out 
—a willing spending of strength and sub- 
stance, a sending forth of costly toils and 
troubles, a laying out of self and all self has 
at the dictates of the new commandment, the 
constraining impetus of love! Note how 
tender and compassionate was the love of Jesus. 
No mother for her babe did ever exhibit such 
a melting tenderness of grace, ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,” that was His beautiful 
character all the way through. Sad hearts, 
afflicted bodies, distressed fathers, sorrow- 
ing mothers, weeping sisters, little children, 
faulty disciples, malignant men. Is it not 
wonderful ? Grace on His lip, kindness 
in His eye, gentleness in His manner, love 
in His heart, gifts in His hands for any- 
body, everybody, all the time. _Iil-treatment, 
hard usage, shameful slander, ungrateful 
indifference, secret plots, open malice— 
none of these things moved Him. 

His love was royal, rich, gentle, and tender 
to the end! Note the deunty of His love. 
It owned no limit, felt no weariness, knew 
no partiality, submitted to no restraint. It 
was the love of Jesus, fathomless and divine! 
This kind of love, a constant increase in the 
measure of this love, is expected by Him 
from every man and woman that names His 
name, and professes loyalty to His rule. Out 
upon all bickerings and whisperings, all cutting 
words and ungenerous constructions, all cool- 





nesses, all retorts; they are of the evil one, 
every one of them an_ individual spear 
thrust at the great loving heart of Jesus. 
Power, piety, and all the precious treasures of 
grace shall dwell in the church where sweet, 
undimmed, unclouded love is, and over her 
assemblies shall the wings of the Divine 
Dove brood in gracious benediction and 
drop the healing unction upon all. 

Let us remember that the church is to have 
no monopoly of our love. The love of Christ 
is to be our model, and that took in the whole 
wide world. The love of Christ proclaimed 
by us, exhibited and made manifest 7” us, is 
the one power which shall win the world from 
the bondage of sin and the power of Satan, 
and bring in the reign of our glorious Re- 
deemer. “As He hath loved you.” Let us 
keep our eye on /hat, and with His love on 
our lip and in our life let us go forth 
and win victories, under this Captain of the 
Lord’s host. In Macaulay's poem on the 
Battle of Ivry, he depicts the great hope of the 
Huguenots, King Henry of Navarre, march- 
ing up at the head of the hosts :— 


. Soa king is come to marshal us, all in his armour 
rest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye, 

He looked upon the foemen, and his glance was bright 
and high 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
to wing? 

Down ali our line the deafening shout, ‘God save our 
lord the king !’ 

‘Now if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he 
may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a heavy fray ; 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amid the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriamme to-day the helmet of Na- 
varre !’” 


We are called to do battle with the hosts of 
sin—to plunge into the thickest of the fight 
for the cause of Christ and the salvation of 
men. We have the badge of war. “ By this 
shall all men know that we love one another,” 
and as we war against sin, and do battle with 
the foe, let us keep our eye on the matchless 
white plume of our Leader, the pure wings of 
a dove which crest His brow. “ Follow Me!” 
he cries, “and love Even as I HAVE LOVED 
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A NAUTIC 


AL STORY. 


BY T. E. SOUTHEE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WEATHERBOUND,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—ON BORLESTON HEAD. 





e411 is a December afternoon: a 
«| fresh breeze is blowing, and the 
sky is clear and blue. The deep 
ruby tints of the setting sun are 
still lingering on the far-off hori- 
zon, and falling with softened hues on the 
glancing waves of the ocean, which spreads 
itself away into the dim distance, where 
several large ships, with their studding sails 
set, are speeding rapidly in towards the land. 

The prospect is a noble one. Before us 
is the blue interminable sea. On the right, a 
line of rugged cliffs trending westward, and 
terminating in a cape locally known as Bob’s 
Nose. In the centre a curving bay, and 
fringed on either side by a line of sandy 
beach stands the populous town of Fordham. 
To the left, jutting out far into the Channel, 
stands Borleston Head, a majestic promon- 
tory rising almost perpendicularly out of the 
sea. On its southernmost extremity, and on 
its highest point, is a lighthouse, and at its 
base lie huge masses of dark rock, shivered 
and broken, among which, even in the calmest 
weather, the Atlantic billows break with a 
sullen roar. 

To those who are not familiar with the 
coast bordering on the westernmost part of 
the Channel it will be difficult to convey an 
adequate notion of the grandeur of the view 
from Borleston Head. Here we have no 
short, chopping seas, such as are to be seen 
in the Straits of Dover, or on the eastern 














coast, but the long mountainous billows | 


which roll in from the Atlantic. 

The day was fine and the breeze moderate, 
but, notwithstanding, the great billows came 
rolling in in silent majesty, unchecked in their 
career by the rocky barrier which stretched later- 
ally along the precipice ; they dashed headlong 
among them, bursting here and there in tall, 
white, intermittent jets, as from a geyser, and 
then fell with a thundering boom against the 
cliff. To stand there gazing upon that wild 
turmoil of water, and to feel the cliffs, as it 
were, throb and vibrate with the shock of the 
waves, produced an emotion it was almost 

VOL. XV. 


| painful to experience. However, not to be 
tedious, Borleston Head is one of those noble 
headlands for which the English Channel, as 
it advances towards the Atlantic, is celebrated, 
and the bay which it shelters is well known 
as a safe refuge from the north-east gales 
which sweep so widely down the Channel. 

About a mile from the lighthouse stands a 
cluster of white houses, forming what is known 
on the coast as the “ Preventive Station.” 

Outside this, at the gate of the enclosure, 
there stood a horse and chaise, having a well- 
to-do professional appearance, as though it be- 
longed to a prosperous surgeon. From out 
of one of the whitewashed cottages there 
presently appeared a tall, rather handsome 
man with a bright eye and an intelligent 
countenance, who sprang into his gig, and 
taking the reins from the groom, drove off 
towards the town. Hehad not gone far when 
he came upon one of the coastguards, who 
had his glass intently fixed on a large full- 
rigged ship, which seemed as if she intended 
to make for the bay. The surgeon had been 
watching her movements, and when he came 
to the man he pulled up. 

“Well, Sutton,” he said, as he ranged 
alongside of the man, “what do you make 
of her ?” 

“ As to making her out, sir,” he answered, 
lowering his glass and touching his hat, 
‘that’s easy enough, she’s an Australian 
clypper ; but what she wants in here, with a 
leading wind like this, is more than I can 
| make out.” 

* She 7s coming in, then !” 

“No doubt of it, sir. Half-an-hour since 
she was running with stun-sails a’ both sides, 
when quite of a sudden they took ’em all in, 
and luffed up from the land.” 

They stood watching the craft for some 
time, till a puff of white smoke issued from 
her side, and three flags were hoisted at her 
main. 

“‘What’s that ?” asked the surgeon, 

“Signal for a boat, sir.” 

The men belonging to the port had evident- 
ly been also watching her, for a few minutes 
later two four-oared galleys emerged from 
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under the lee of the pier, and pulled out to- 
wards the ship. The surgeon did not stop 
to see more, but with a pleasant good-day.to 
the coastguard man drove off towards the 


town. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE SURGEON’S HOME. 


N hour-and-a-half later, or about half-past 

five o’clock, the same chaise stopped 

before a large, plain red-bricked house in 
High-street, upon the door of which a. shining 
brass-plate informed the passers-by that it was 
the residence of “Mr. Charles Woodman,” 
The surgeon alighted, rang the bell, and was 


admitted by a boy in buttons. 


When he had hung up his hat and whip, 
changed his coat, and washed his hands, and 
made himself otherwise presentable, he opened 
the door of a room Off the hall, and entered. 
Like the house, it was large, but, though in 
reality lofty, from its size it had almost the 
Many 
persons would have called it elegantly or 
expensively furnished, but in the ordinary 
The 


appearance of being low_ pitched. 


acceptation of the word it was neither. 
things in it were good, not merely expensive ; 
it was taste, not money, which produced the 
effect. 

The main characteristics of the room were 
congruity of colours and elegance of form, 
There was nothing of the tinsel. and_ gilding 
of the upholsterer about it; everything was 
subdued and chaste. 

It was a pleasant, cheerful-looking apart- 
ment, and contained a group which it was 
pleasant to look upon. There was the sur- 
geon’s wife, with a baby in her lap, her sweet 
face beaming with a happy smile. _ There; 
too, was his sister, a handsome girl of nine- 
teen, a pale and softened counterpart of her 
brother, in the act of being kissed and tyran- 
nized over by the surgeon’s son and heir, a 
bright, curly-headed boy of four, who at the 
sight of his father forsook his lady-love, and, 
bounding across the room, began to climb up 
his legs, clamouring to be taken, There, too, 
was the softly curtained window, the brightly 
burning fire, and the cheerful lamp, _ There 
was a tone of repose, of refinement, and _of 
luxuriant ease about the scene which. well 
accorded with the surgeon’s feelings. He 
was proud of it, proud of himself, and well he 
might be, for he was the architect of his own 
fortune ; proud of his children, and proud.of 
his wife. I use the word proud, though: it 


proud in the ordinary acceptation of the word ; 
it was an honest satisfaction with himself, a 
wise Contentment with things as they were. 
As to his wife, she was a woman of whom 
any man/might’justly be proud. Though the 
term is a conventional one, I can say truly 
that-a more charming creature than Ellen 
Woodman jit is not often the lot of man to 
see. And if I were asked to specify wherein 
lay the charm, I could not answer. I have 
seen women more beautiful, with finer contour 
of. head and .shoulders, and more elassic 
features... I have seen eyes larger and more 
liquid, and _ yet Ellen Woodman’s eyes were 
the chief agents whereby she fascinated. you. 
They were soft, loving, laughing, honest eyes. 
Eyes that could weep for another’s misfortune, 
and sparkle with another’s joy. Eyes, in 
short, wherein were united the thoughts, 
feelings, and sympathies of a generous, 
womanly. heart. She was not a heroine of 
the modern. type ; her hair was not golden, 
nor were her movements like those of a swan; 
but she was. good and true, graceful and 
gracious, and loved her husband with a de- 
votion almost amounting to idolatry. She 
was not without her faults, but her charity 
towards others and her perfect abnegation of 
self made amends for them all. 
Her married life had been the happiest of 
the happy, but still she had had her trials 
and, her sorrows, _ She, was a lady both by 
birth and education, and yet she owed eévery- 
thing to her husband. When she was sixteen 
a great, sorrow and a great trouble fell upon 
her.. Her. father—a post-captain in the navy 
—was lost in the China Seas. Like many 
kind-hearted but thoughtless men, Captain 
Gilmore had lived up to his income, and 
when he died his wife had nothing left but 
her pension. Thus suddenly reduced from 
affluence to poverty, their home had to be 
broken up, and they went into lodgings. Six 
months after the death of her husband the 
broken-hearted mother died too, and as the 
pension ceased at her death, there was 
nothing left for Ellen but to go out. as a 
governess. She had two brothers, but their 
prospects.in this. country. were blighted by 
the father’s untimely death, and they decided 
to. emigrate, to: Australia. .A few of the 
Captain’s old: friends had helped them, and 
they started under better auspices than might 
have been expected... All went. well: with 
the ship till, after they had passed the Cape, 
and. then nothing more was heard of them. 
Months passed and the ship never arrived at 





hardly expresses what I mean. He was not 


her destination, and at last’ Ellen ceased to 
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hope, and. made. up her mind that she was 
alone in the world. 

From this time forth Ellen had a horror of 
the sea: for her the'ocean had no beauty, its 
waves no grandeur, its storms no sublimity. 
She saw in it only a hungry monster who had 
swallowed up so many of those-whom in her 
childhood she had loved so dearly. 

We all—that is, those who have feeling 
hearts—know what a hard, thankless life is 
that of a daily governess. It is not necessary 
therefore for me to attempt any description 
of it. Suffice it to. say that overwork and 
exposure to bad weather brought sickness, 
and sickness brought Charles Woodman. 
He saw at once the beauty.of her character: 
sordid as were her surroundings he saw that 
a priceless gem lay hidden among them. 
The patience, the fortitude, and the simple 
faith of this poor sick girl not only surprised 
him, but taught him a lesson he could not 
have learned at the bedside of the rich and 
affluent. When the cloud was darkest, when 
everyone—even the kind young surgeon him- 
self—thought that she was about to pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
she it was who spoke comfort to them all. 
She it was who pointed to the star of promise 
which shone in the far-off heavens; she it was 
who showed them that the cloud had a silver 
lining, and that the darkness was but the 
shadow of His wings that prevented us from 
being dazzled by the brightness of the now 
far off, but presently full and eternal glory. 

Charles Woodman fought the grim enemy 
bravely, and, by God’s blessing, conquered 
him. ‘Then came the days of convalescence, 
those dreaming delicious days which follow 
those of extreme prostration. ‘To watch the 
returning beauties of this faded flower was 
the surgeon’s highest happiness and greatest 
reward. To hear his clear, manly, joyous 
tones filled Ellen’s heart with a flood of joy. 
His touch thrilled her every nerve, and at 
last that which had been known and felt by 
both separately became a mutual joy—each 
knew that they loved and were beloved. 

Long and happy’ were: those bright June 
days which preceded their martiage. Charles 
Woodman was/a man who. thought well and 
decided quickly. He saw! that it would not 
do for Ellen to go back to:her old work, and 
so it was agreed that they should be married 
forthwith. : Phe world might sneer at him for 
selecting apoor:and penniless girl, when he 
might have had his pick of all the girls in 
Fordham. | But what of that? He married 
to please himself, and not the world. 





Ellen’s married life had been one of. ever- 
increasing happiness. Hers was ‘not’a-union 
without unison, for between ‘her and her hus- 
band there was perfect harmony of. thought 
and feelings Her character had deepened 
and developed by contact with his) It was 
the “iron sharpening iron” that she. needed. 
The last few years of her single life*had been 
so full of responsibilities, anxieties, and cares 
that it disposed her to a morbid sensitiveness 
which, previous to her illness, had been 
gradually crushing out the natural joyousness 
of her heart. Charles’s bright elasticity of 
character and sunny nature just gave the 
counteracting touch. 

It had been Ellen’s privilege, during her 
illness, to discover that she had more friends 
than she imagined. Her patience under her 
trials, the rectitude of her conduct, and her 
modest simplicity had not been’ unnoticed. 
Now patience seemed to have had her work 
perfected, and Ellen had her reward. 

If there was one trait in Charles Wood- 
man’s character which was more prominent 
than another it was his love of home. When, 
therefore, he had kissed them all round, he 
announced the fact that he had’ seen all his 
patients, and did not mean to go out again 
that night. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” is a 
sentence which might be written over every 
surgeon’s door. They sat down to dinner, 
but they had scarcely seated themselves ‘at 
the table when the boy in buttons popped 
his head in at the door; and said, with his 
customary abruptness and brevity, “ Wanted, 
sir.” 

“Who is it, Joe?” asked ‘his master. 

“Jim Pressley, sir, and a gentleman—a 
stranger.” 

“ Well, tell him I’m at dinner, and ask him 
to call again.” 

Joe marched off to deliver his message, but 
was soon back again. 

“ Please, sir, the gentleman «says © he’s 
come ashore from a ship in the ‘bay, and 
can you step out for two minutes to speak to 
him ?” 

“‘ Bother !” exclaimed the surgeon, pushing 
his plate/from him, “I. suppose'I! must go,” 
and he rose and left the room. 

“A. gentleman froma ship. in the bay— 
what can he want with Charles?” said: his 
sister: 

“Oh, that’s impossible. to. say,” | replied 
Ellen; “all I hope is that he will not want 
to take Charles out.” . 

Certainly the stranger was as good as his 
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word, for scarcely had two minutes elapsed 
before Charles was back in his seat, 

* What’s the matter—what did he want?” 
asked Ellen. 

“Well, the matter is,” said the surgeon, 
“that one of the passengers met with an 
accident—fell out of the rigging—has broken 
his arm, and, they think, two of his ribs.” 

‘And you are going off to set them ?” 

“ Certainly, my darling ; couldn’t do other- 
wise.” : 

** But, Charles,” broke in Ellen, “you will 
have to go on the sea, and if anything should 
happen to you, what should I do?” 

“Nonsense, Nelly ; what should happen? 
If I reach the ship—and there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t—I’m all right : the wind’s fair 
to return. Then if it comes on to blow, and 
we can’t reach the ship, why, we've still got 
our port under our lee. So -come, little 
woman, don’t be a coward, or I shall be 
ashamed of you.” 

“T can’t help it. You know, Charles, 
what a horror I have of the water,” said 
Ellen, the tears welling up into her soft 
brown eyes; “and as soon as that man came 
I seemed to have a presentiment that some 
harm would come to you.” 

“Oh, no presentiments, if you please, 
there’s a good darling; I can’t stand that 
sort of thing.” 

“You may laugh, Charles, but there is a 
prescience of harm upon me, and I cannot 
get rid of it.” 

“But the poor man, sweetheart, perhaps 
his life’s in danger. If I were to refuse to go, 
and he should die, you would not like to 
have his death on your conscience ?” 

“No, no; but, Charles, dear, I cannot 
describe to you the sense of dread which has 
fallen upon me. Nevertheless, I know you 
are right, as you always are. It is your duty 
to go, and it is mine to trust God’s gracious 
providence to send vou safe back to me.” 

As soon as the dinner was over, the sur- 
geon packed up a case of instruments, some 
bandages, splints, and other appliances which 
he thought necessary, and then putting on 
his overcoat he went into the drawing-room. 
He kissed little Charley and the baby ten- 
derly, took an affectionate farewell of his 
sister, and then, after imprinting a long kiss 
on the lips of his pretty wife, he tore himself 
from her arms, passed out of the door, and 
was lost in the darkness. 


CHAPTER III.—NO TIDINGS. 


OR more than an hour all went well at 

the surgeon’s home. © Charley was al- 

lowed to remain in the drawing-room, and his 

innocent prattle occupied the mind of both 

wife and sister, and prevented them from 

thinking. When he was gone to bed, poor 

Ellen began to notice that the wind had in- 

creased in violence, and shortly before nine 

o’clock Joe came in to say that it was snow- 
ing fast. 

They sat waiting. Ellen’s usually bright 
face growing paler and paler as time passed. 
The gale outside was increasing, and the snow 
fell thick and fast. 

None but those who have been similarly 
situated can understand the feeling of those 
two, as they sat listening to the gale as it 
shrieked and howled in the chimney. No 
one, but those who have experienced it, can 
fully appreciate the anxiety, the agony of sus- 
pense which racked their minds as the night 
advanced and no tidings came of the absent 
one. 

’Tis true they were surrounded by every 
comfort ; the lamp burned brightly ; the fire 
blazed ; the curtains were close drawn, and 
the room was warm and cozy ; but all these 
brought no ease to the young wife’s mind. 

The noise of the gale outside was so great 
that talking was now almost impossible ; they 
tried reading, but that seemed to fail, for 
ever and again they would lay down their 
books and listen. At last Ellen threw hers 
away, and began to pace the room with rapid 
strides. Presently she turned to her sister 
and said, “I can’t stop here any longer, Lucy ; 
I must do something.” 

‘What can you do, dear?” asked Lucy. 

“ Let us put on our hats and waterproofs,. 
and go down to the pier, we might hear some- 
thing of them at least.” 

“Oh, Nelly! on such a night as this it 
would be madness.” 

“Tt may appear so to you, but if I don't 
do something I shall really go distracted.” 

At this moment there was a loud knocking 
at the front door: The sound went like a 
spasm through Ellen’s heart. With trembling 
hands and cheeks flushed she listened eagerly. 
She heard Joe’s footsteps along the passage, 
she heard the door opened and shut, and 
some one speaking in the hall; but the 
voice of her much-loved husband fell not 


| upon her painfully acute senses. 


She went tothe door and opened it. ‘“‘Who 
is it, Joe ?” she asked, 
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Mrs. Pressley, ma’am; I’m Pressley’s 
wife.” 

“ Tell her to come in.” 

The boatman’s wife,'a healthy, good-look- 
ing woman of forty, entered with a curtsey. 

“* Well, Mrs. Pressley,” said Ellen, advanc- 
ing and taking her hand, “do you bring me 
any news of my husband ?” 

‘‘No, ma'am. I came up to see if you 
had heard anything. I thought if they had 
got ashore anywhere t’other side the bay, Mr. 
Woodman might have come home, and my 
husband and the men be stopping by the boat.” 

Ellen shook her head ; the tears starting 
mto her eyes. 

‘Do you think anything can have hap- 
pened to him ?” she asked. 

*‘ That’s more than I can say,” replied Mrs. 
Pressley. But seeing Ellen’s look of blank 
despair, she exclaimed, “Don’t be down- 
hearted, dear lady ; the boat they’re out in is 
as good a sea boat as ever floated. I’ve often 
heard my husband say as she’d live in any 
sea as ever rolled, and as to the men as is out 
in her, though my husband’s one of ’em, there 
ai’n't five better men on the coast; so all 
we’ve got to do now is to keep quiet, and put 
our trust in God. He it is, you know, my 
dear lady, as rules over all—even the winds 
and the waves obey Him.” 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Ellen; “I know, 
I know.” 

“Then, you know, if it be God’s will that 
they should be took, your dear husband and 
my old man, and all of ’em ”—and here the 
faithful creature’s voice faltered—‘“ why we 


know that He has promised to be a father to | 


the fatherless and a friend to the widow.” 

During this dialogue, the tears of the wife 
and sister fell thick and fast. “I know, I 
know,” said Ellen, choking down a sob; 
“God is very merciful, but it would be very 
hard to lose my husband thus.” 

‘No, no, my dear,” broke in Mrs. Pressley; 
“‘not Aard—difficult to bear, I allow. Nothing 
that God does is Aard. But come, don’t let 
us be making ourselves miserable before we 
know if there is any call for it. I never like 
to meet trouble half way.” 

“What do you think can be keeping 
them ?” asked Ellen anxiously. 

“‘ There’s no telling, ma’am ; one thing is 
the wind’s chopped round, and they may be 
blowed off. Or if the snow came on before 
they started, they may be aboard the ship. 
It is not so much about their lives as I’m 
thinking, it’s because they went off and didn’t 
take their supper with ’em.” 





‘Have you been down to the jetty?” 
asked Lucy. ‘ What do the men think down 
there ?” 

** Why, you see, Miss, as to what they think, 
it don’t go for much; they don’t know 
nothing more than we do.” 

“True, true,” answered Ellen ; “ but this 
state of suspense is dreadful !” 

“I’m going down to the jetty now,” went 
on Mrs. Pressley ; ‘and if there should be any 
news, I’ll send somebody up. I suppose you 
won’t be gone to bed.” 

“Gone to bed!” reiterated Ellen; ‘No, 
that would be folly ; I could not sleep in this 
state of suspense.” 

With a cheering word to Lucy, and a 
fervent “God bless you, ma’am,” to Ellen, 
Mrs. Pressley departed, leaving them to con- 
tinue alone their painful vigil. 

Eleven, twelve, and now one o’clock had 
been struck by the clock on the mantelpiece, 
but still no Charles came. The servants 
were all gone to bed, and internally the house 
was silent. Outside, however, the wind and 
the storm were raging with a fury that was 
appalling. The house was shaken to its base 
by the violence of the gale. Every blast 
seemed stronger and more enduring than the 
last. 

Long and dreary were the hours as they 
passed. No ease came to their minds, no 
rest to the body, no sleep to their eyes. 
Would the gale never moderate ; would the 
night never end? Such were their thoughts 
as they sat through the weary watch. To 
Ellen it seemed as though the day was never 
going to break again. Every now and then 
her heart stood still with a sudden dread. 
Was her husband still alive, or was he already 








numbered among the dead? The anguish 
of this thought was insupportable. She 
almost groaned in spirit. Where was that 
beautiful faith which had supported her 
through his long and trying illness? Where 
was that higher strength on which she had 
hitherto relied? It seemed all to have van- 
ished. But Mrs. Pressley’s words came back 
to her again and again, “difficult to bear, but 
not hard.” No, she knew that; no one 
better. None of God’s dealings’ with His 
children are Hard. Everything works together 
for good to those who love Him. But 
where was the need of this discipline? How 
could this by any"possibility work together for 
her good? In her long and terrible illness 
she had been able to soothe and comfort all 
about her, but now it was she who wanted 
comfort, for in the bitterness of her soul she 
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could not even raise her eyes to heaven. The 
star of hope was dimmed, and the snowy dove 
of peace which brooded over it was obscured. 
The thought kept coming ever and anon, why 
had..this come. upon her? ‘Had she been 
loving her husband too dearly ?.. Had this 
earthly love been swallowing up the heavenly? 
Was he therefore to be taken from her ? 

The hours. went on ; at last morning and 
daylight came. All Fordham was astir early, 
for the news (of the non-return of the boat 
had spread rapidly overnight, and everybody 
was‘ anxious to know what tidings the morn- 
ing would bring. 

Among the first who, battling with the 
snow. and. wind, reached the jetty was 
Mrs, Pressley. Poor dear, she yearned for 
a word of comfort and encouragement from 
human lips; her heart was very heavy, though 
she had not lost hope; but even this poor 
comfort was denied her, The men about 
the. port knew the perils of the Channel too 
well, and were too truthful to attempt to buoy 
her up with false hopes. 

“They couldn’t see nothing of the ship; 
and as to the boat, she was most likely 
*blowed off.’ They were going up on to the 
Head, as soon as-they had had their breakfast, 
but they didn’t think it would be of much 
good when they got there.” 

Poor Mrs.. Pressley’s heart sank within her 
as she wended her way up High-street. 
What could she say to the poor sorrow- 
stricken young wife? Was she not heart-sore 
herself? Had she not got three helpless 
children at home, and was not her husband 
among the lost ones? How then was she 
to console poor Mrs. Woodman ? 

Sad and pale sat Ellen Woodman by 
her untasted breakfast. This one night of 
harrowing suspense had altered her wonder- 
fully, Her face was drawn and pinched, 
and her eyes gleamed with a painfully un- 
natural intensity, but there were no tears in 
them. She was in a state of great mental 
excitement ; there was a great battle going on 
in her heart ; she clung to her husband with 
a passionate tenderness ; she could not, would 
not, give him up; no, not even to her God. 
She was praying now ; but it was for him, not 
for herself, that she prayed... There was no 
resignation in her heart, no bowing to the 
Almighty decree which had taken him from 
her: the future was all darkness. 

“Ring the bell, will you, Lucy dear,” she 
said presently, “I want Joe to go down to 
Dodswells and order a fly.” 
“ What for?” asked Lucy. 


I’m: going up on to: the Head to see for 
myself.” 

“Ellen, dear, this .is folly ! 
can your going up there do?” 
“T can’t help it, I feel. that I must go.” 

No remonstrance, no entreaty could alter 
her determination, and thither, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather, she persisted in 
going: ‘Even when Mrs, Pressley arrived, 
and joined her entreaties to those of Lucy, it 
was of no ayail, and so Joe was sent off for 
the fly. 

Borleston Head, at the. best of times, is 
barren and bleak to a degree. It is covered 
with a short common turf, having neither 
tree nor shrub to break its monotony and 
barrenness. If it) was bleak at ordinary 
times, it was doubly so on this raw Christmas 
morning. The sky was heavy with dark, 
leaden clouds... The snow, which lay deep in 
the town and valley, had been swept away by 
the fierceness of the gale, and the ground was 
bare and slippery with the frost. Up the 
steep road, with its snow-laden burden, toiled 
the poor horse, till they came to the broad 
plateau on which stood the lighthouse and 
the coast-guard station, and there Ellen got 
out. 

A hazy atmosphere, with occasional showers 
of sleet and snow, for some time combined 
to render the view rather circumscribed, and 
Ellen was not dismayed at what she saw ; 
but, after a time, it cleared to seaward, and 
she could see plainly the vast chaos of mad- 
dened water which stretched itself out before 
her. Her heart sank as she gazed at it. 

It did not seem possible that out in that 
stormy waste of water a small boat—such as 
her husband ‘had embarked in—could live, 
and the thought that he was—or rather, had 
been—exposed to-all its fury, fell like an ice- 
bolt on her heart. To gaze out upon that 
wild expanse of water, and ever expect to see 
him back alive appeared madness. She gazed 
and gazed, hardly knowing who or where 
she was. Itseemed alladream. Then she 
staggered and sank lifeless on the ground. 


What good 


CHAPTER IV.--FOR DEAR LIFE, 


EAVING for a time the poor young 
wife, let us go back to the previous 
evening, and see how her husband had fared 
during those hours of darkness and storm. 
When Charles Woodman got down to the 
jetty he found a boat. alongside waiting for 
him. He stepped in,.and the men pushed 
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off. ‘The night’ was*fine and starlight, and 
the wind ‘had fallen considerably. 

“A better night than I expected,” he said 
to the mate of the vessel, who was seated 
beside him. 

“Ves, sit, yes; these westerly breezes often 
die away after sun-down.” 

* All the better for us, sir,” put in Pressley, 
who was steering. “‘What there is of it is 
dead on end; and though the sea’s going 
down, there’s quite’ enough lop on it to keep 
my mén warm.” 

They pulled on in silence, the lights of 
the town growing’ each minute dimmer and 
dimmer, -and° the one ahead clearer and 
more distinct. 

“That’s her,” said the mate, after a time ; 
“pull away, my lads, you'll earn your money 
easier than I thought.” 

After a stiffish pull the ship was reached, 
and the surgeon sprang up the ladder and 
stepped on deck. 

With the disabled passenger, or the opera- 
tion which had to be performed, the reader 
and Tj at’ present, have nothing to do. I have | 
simply to state that all that was done was 
done well and satisfactorily, and that with a 
good fee in his pocket, Charles Woodman, 
after giving a parting salute to the captain 
and mate,’ descended into the boat. The 
painter was cast off, the oars got out, the 
lantern was hauled down, the ship filled her 
top-sails, and boat and ship each sped on 
their separate way. 

During the time the surgeon had been 
engaged with his patient, the aspect of the 
heavens had materially changed; the sky 
was overcast, not a star was to be seen. 

“The weather does not seem to have 
improved, Pressley,” said the surgeon, when 
the men had settled to their oars. 

* No, sir, no; it do look black away to the 
eastard. I shouldn't wonder if we get a 
change o° wind.” 

Several minutes elapsed, during which 
the men pulled on in silence, and then a few 
feathery snowflakes began to fall. 

““Tt’s goifig to snow, sir, I’m thinking,” said 
Pressley. 

“Snow’s a awkward thing on a dark night 
like this,” said one of the men. 

So it is, mate,” said Pressley; “but I 
think I know Borleston Bay and Fordhaven 
well enough to find my way in blindfolded. 
Pull away.” 

“J don't think it’s°going to be anything,” 
said thé surgeon. “It seems ‘all clear away 
to windward.” 
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The words were hardly out of his ‘mouth 
when the snow began to fall'again, and in a few 
minutes they were in the thick ofa heavy storm. 

For a short time the lights of the town and 
the red light on the pier-head were dimly 
seen through the mass of falling snow. Then 
they became altogether ‘obscured, and the 
area of their vision became confined to within 
a few feet of their boat. 

‘“What’s to be done now,” said Charles, 
“the lights are gone altogether ?” 

Oh, it’s all right, sir ; she was heading right 
for the pier when we lost the lights. It ’ull 
clear presently.” 

The men pulled on for more than half-an- 
hour, during which the wind rose rapidly, the 
snow every minute falling thicker and faster. 

Charles began to get uneasy. He peered 
into the darkness, looking in vain for the 
lights. He listened anxiously for the noise 
of the surf, for he thought, by this time, they 
must be well in with the shore. But nothing 
was to be seen but the curling waves and the 
whirling snowflakes; and nothing could be 
heard but the howling of the wind—which 
every minute was increasing in ‘violence. 

“Tt strikes me,” at last said cae of the 
men, “that the wind comes more off ‘the 
land, and if so, it isn’t likely we’ shall make 
Fordhaven on this tack.” 

““May be, may be,” answered Pressley ; 
“but I’ve no more idea where the land lays 
than a cat. For anything I know, we may 
be heading for the Atlantic instead of for 
Fordhaven.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Charles. “ You 
don’t mean that! What had we best do?” 

“ Pull round, and lay to till it clears ; that’s 
what I should do,” replied the man. 

“Right, lad, right,” said Pressley; “round 
she comes—back-water—to starboasd—there, 
keep her head to it, and put good ‘steerage 
way on her.” 

Now that the boat was brought head to the 
wind, she began to feel the full force of the 
gale, and Charles perceived that it was blow- 
ing much stronger than he had imagined. 
Indeed, he could see that their situation was 
every minute getting more and more critical: 
The snow continued to fall, driving down 
upon them in drifting, blinding sheets. The 
cold was intense, and every minute the wind 
and the sea increased‘ in volume.’ He was 
not specially anxious on his own account ; he 
did not imagine there was any danger; but 
he felt that time was passing, and he knew 
how anxious his- wife would be at his: pro- 
longed absence. 
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“Poor Nelly,” he thought, ‘I almost wish 
I had followed her advice.” Then a horrible 
idea crossed his mind. ‘What if they were 
blown out to sea! What if he should never 
see his dear wife and children again!” The 
picture was so terrible a one that for asecond 
or two it almost unmanned him; but he put 
it from him. The weather would clear up 
presently. They should see the lights, and 
all would be well. 

Thus another half-hour passed. 

The men had—as Mrs. Pressley said— 
gone away without their supper, and if it had 
not been for the kindness of the mate of the 
ship the only refreshment on board the boat 
would have been a few hard biscuits and a 
bottle of water. But while Charles had been 
performing his operation, the steward had 
handed the boatmen a bottle of grog, a piece 
of beef, and a bag of biscuits. 

These were now brought out, and the beef 
and biscuits—not to mention the tot of old 
rum—were discussed with great heartiness 
and relish. 

Two of the men had been taking it by 
turns to pull just sufficiently to keep the boat 
head to wind, and give her steerage way ; but 
now the gale came swooping down with such 
force that, to prevent her from drifting to 
leeward, all hands were obliged to take to the 
Oars, 

“Have you any idea what the time is?” 
asked Charles. 

“Not the ghost of one, sir; but I should 
say it’s not far off twelve.” 

Charles flashed a match and examined his 
watch. ‘Quarter-past eleven,” he said. 

* Ah! in two hours it will be high-water ; 
we may get a chance when the tide turns.” 

Time went on; the storm showed no sign 
of abatement. The snow, if anything, fell 
thicker and faster, while the air was filled 
with the mingled sounds of the wash of the 
sea and the rushing roar of the wind. 

Presently, in the midst of a terrific squall, 
the snow ceased, the clouds broke out, and 
the light of the moon streamed down full 
upon them, showing more plainly the angry 
and menacing aspect of the water. Their 
first glance was directed to leeward, where 
they expected to see the lights on Borleston 
Head, but all there was gloom and darkness. 

They were just rising on the crest of a sea, 
when Pressley sang out, ‘There she is! 
There—tright a-head!” 

Charles turned to look, but just at that 
instant the boat sank between two waves, and 
the light could not be seen. They remained 





















































in a state of breathless anxiety for a second 
or two, till they rose on the top of another 
wave, and: then far away in the distance, a 
light, shining like a fixed star, broke upon 
their view. 

“ You were quite right, lad, when you said 
you thought the wind had come more off the 
land,” said Pressley, after a thoughtful pause, 
during which he had been scanning the hori- 
zon, “ It must have backed round when the 
snow came on, I can make it all out now, 
that’s the light on the Head, and a little on 
the port hand is the red light at Fordhaven. 
I take it the wind is east-south-east, and we 
are five or six miles dead to leeward.” 

While he had been saying this, he had 
been standing up, steadying himself by the 
tiller. ‘* Now, lads,” he continued, as he sat 
down, “ pull away; it’s no child’s play, 11's 
FOR DEAR LIFE!” 

It was as Pressley said—no child’s play ; 
their situation was indeed most critical, they 
had, ’tis true, a good hour’s favourable tide, 
and much might be done in that time. The 
gale still continued, though the sky was hard 
and clear. The moon shone full upon the 
men’s faces, and the surgeon could see that 
the expression on each was calm and stern. 
Life to them was as sweet as it was to him. 
They, too, had wives and children at home, 
who would mourn for and suffer by their loss, 
and, like him, no doubt, they were picturing, 
each one to himself, the anxiety their absence 
was causing. 

They plied their oars in silence. The men 
were vigorous, experienced, and determined, 
and the boat was making good progress. 
Borleston Head grew nearer and nearer, and 
the lights at Fordhaven every minute more 
distinct. During the last half-hour they had 
lessened their distance by two good miles. 
and the load on the surgeon’s heart was de- 
creasing. ‘The men were labouring like 
giants, and he felt that such exertions could 
not be continued much longer. 

It was now considerably past midnight, and 
the tide, which had hitherto been strongly 
in their favour, began to slacken. Two of 
the men were dead beat, and Pressley and 
Charles had to take their oars. 

Still onward, bit by bit, they advanced; 
their hopes of reaching their homes growing 
stronger. Another half-hour passed. They 
had diminished their distance from the land 
by one-half. Then they began to feel the 
full power of the adverse tide. At first their 
advance was only retarded, now they made 
no progress at all. 
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Men in such-a situation, with their home 
still in sight, would naturally feel a desperate 
reluctance to give up their efforts-to reach it. 
Their condition and prospects were now grow- 
ing almost hopeless, and as the tide strength- 
ened it was evident that, instead of making 
progress, they were drifting bodily to lee- 
ward. 

They held a short consultation. 

‘“ What had we best do, mates? It’s no 
use, we're all dead beat ; as for me, I haven’t 
got another pull in me.” 

“Can’t we edge in towards the land?” 
suggested Charles, who still clung with des- 
pairing energy to his oar. 

‘“‘ No, sir, no ; it’s too late,” said Pressley, 
“‘the sea’s too high for that ; the first one we 
caught on our broadside would swamp us.” 

As if to show the truth of this prophecy, at 
this moment a heavy, curling wave broke just 
ahead, and, half filling the boat, set them 
baling for their lives. 

“It’s a poor look-out, I know, mates,” said 
Pressley, after a little more consideration ; 
“‘ but it seents to me that our only chance is 
to heave about and run before it ; we might 
fall in with a running ship, or if not, we could, 
perhaps, make one of the Scillies in the morn- 
ing.” 

Tt’s a poor look-out, as you say, mate,” 
answered one of the men; “but it’s about 
our only chance.” 

Without any more ado they pulled the boat 
round, two of the men just keeping her ahead 
of the chasing waves, while the other slipped 
the mast and got the sail ready. A small 
lug, double-reefed, was then set, and in five 
minutes they were scudding before the gale 
with nothing before them but the vast and 
angry Atlantic. 

On, on went the little boat, flying before 
the storm like a frightened bird. Now they 
were riding on the top of an enormous billow, 
seeming to outstrip the snow and sleet by 
which they were soon again enveloped, and 
then as the sea passed them, they sank into 
so awful a gulf that Charles Woodman 
thought they could never rise again. 

As morning approached, the moon, which, 
though obscured, had hitherto afforded them 
some little light, gradually sank, and all 
around was as dark as pitch. 

A situation more perilous or distressing 
had, perhaps, never been experienced by 
mortal man, They were,cramped up in a 
small boat, their clothes were saturated with 
the. snow and. spray, and their feet so be- 
numbed with cold that they seemed like 








frozen blocks of ice. ‘They were also, for aught 
they knew, sailing out into the interminable 
ocean, without compass, and with no more 
food than would suffice them for another 
meal, and, added to this, was the feeling of 
horror and anxiety as to what would be their 
fate. 

At length the day broke, and the “sun rose 
fiery and red, a sure sign of the continuance 
of the gale. No land was in sight, nothing 
could be seen, when the boat rode on the 
crest of the sea, but a blank expanse of 
heaving water. 

With the daylight the wind increased almost 
to a hurricane. The sea was one expanse of 
foam and wrath, the sky one mass of lurid 
clouds. Never had a wilder, a more tem- 
pestuous day broken on that coast. 

In the darkness, though the danger may 
have been quite as imminent, it was not so 
appailing. To feel himself rising on a moun- 
tain of heaving water, to look backwards and 
see its green crest curl over and bursting into 
a cataract of foam, come rushing upon him, 
growling hoarsely, like a sea monster hungry 
for its prey, was a novel and not over-pleasant 
situation for Charles Woodman. ‘These were 
breathless moments, for it seemed as though 
nothing could prevent their being engulfed. 
But the boat sped on like a duck, and the 
waves spent themselves in harmless fury 
before they could reach her. 

After a time, spite of the terror and excite- 
ment of their situation, hunger and thirst 
began to make themselves felt- They par- 
took sparingly of the beef and bread, and 
each man had a glass of water, with a dash of 
rum in it, but this at first seemed only to 
make their thirst more intense. The air was 
charged with saline moisture, and their throats 
were dry and parched. 

On, on they went ; ever onward, with that 
broad ocean from which now there seemed 
but little hope of ever returning. Since day- 
light the horizon had been scanned in all 
directions, in the hope of seeing the Scillies, 
but it was'in vain, there was not the least 
sign of land visible. The men looked sadly 
disappointed, but Pressley endeavoured to 
cheer them up with the hope that if the 
islands had been passed they must be still 
right in the track of homeward-bound ships. 

This seemed to afford a ray of hope, and 
they eagerly scrutinised the horizon in all 
directions in the hope of sighting a sail. At 
last, just about noon, far away in the distance, 
now rising on the crest of a billow and now 
disappearing in the trough of the sea, a dark 
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object hove in sight. It was not possible to 
make out what it was at first, but, notwith- 
standing, the ray of hope imparted by this 
and Pressley’s suggestion acted like a charm 
on their bewildered minds. 

They edged away towards it, watching their 
opportunity to do so in the smooth which 
occurred between each advancing wave. At 
last they made out that it was a vessel of 
some kind, apparently lying-to, for she made 
little or no progress through the water. In 
another quarter of an hour they had closed in 
with her so rapidly that she was now dis- 
tinctly visible, and they discerned that she 
was a large brig, deeply laden, and was 
making very bad weather of it, as the sea, 
every now and then, made a clean break 
over her. 

Each minute brought them nearer and 
nearer, but as ‘yet there was no sign that 
those aboard had sighted the boat. 

Five minutes more, and they were within 
a couple of hundred fathoms of the brig, and, 
as if by instinct, they all simultaneously com- 
menced: to shout; but no answer came. 
They shouted again, but with the same result. 

It would have been no easy matter to have 
boarded a vessel in such a sea, even had the 
crew of the brig shown any sign of rendering 
assistance ; but rolling as she was in the 
trough of the sea, to do so without was peri- 
lous in the extreme. Still it was their only 
chance, and the effort was made. 

They flew by her stern, rounded up under 
her lee, and took in the sail. Almost at 
the same moment the two starboards oars 
dropped -into the water, and they pulled 
alongside, shouting loudly for a rope; but 
the same ominous silence prevailed. They 
were all: about to spring into her channels, 
when a sea struck the brig; she rolled heavily 
to leeward, crushed in the side of the boat, 
and the next instant Charles Woodman 
found himself struggling in the water. 

Drowning men, it is said, catch at straws, 
and the surgeon, as he sank, clutched at 
something—he knew not what. It proved to 
be a rope, which was towing overboard, and 
the next instant he rose to the surface, 
scrambled up the vessel’s side, and was 
hauled on board. 

Stunned and half-unconscious he sank 
upon the deck. It was some minutes before 
he could collect his ideas. He gazed about 
him ; his five companions were all there. 
They, more expert than he, had sprung on 
board as the boat sank, but’ beyond them 
there was no living soul to be seen. 








They: spoke’ under their breath, for a 
strange sensation of awe had crept into their 
hearts. 

Presently one of the men staggered over to 
the companion, and gazed down. The cabin 
was half-full of water. THE BRIG was ABAN- 
DONED AND SINKING! 

When the man made this announcement 
they all looked at one another in blank dismay. 
Every face was pale, and all their energy and 
courage seemed suddenly to desert them. 
There was not one countenance in which 
there lurked the faintest gleam of hope. No 
situation could be more painfully or power- 
fully exciting. Their doom now appeared 
sealed. Death stared them in the face, for 
the vessel appeared in a sinking state, and 
they knew not but that the next minute 
might be their last. As each sea struck the 
poor brig’s trembling sides, and poured upon 
her decks, they thought their time was come. 
One more plunge, and then, after a brief 
struggle, the waves would close over her and 
them for ever. 

They gazed about them after a time; the 
boats were all gone, the helm was lashed to 
leeward, and the ship kept- to the wind by a 
studding sail in the main rigging. 

An hour and more had passed, and then 
one of the men suggested that the brig was 
timber-laden, and instead of being in a sink- 
ing state she was only WATERLOGGED. 

“That’s it,” said Pressley. ‘Of course, 
she must be timber loaded, or she'd have 
sunk long ago. Cheer up, my bonnies,” he 
continued ; “if she only holds together, we 
may, after all, miss going to Davy Jones—this 
w’y’ge at least.” 

Further investigation proved the truth of 
this surmise. The brig was laden with 
timber, and for the present, at least, there 
was no danger of her sinking. This know- 
ledge, though it took from them the fear of 
immediate death, did not much improve their 
position. Taken ‘at its best, it was but a 
forlorn and cheerless one. It was all very 
well for Pressley to speak cheeringly, but the 
outlook was not inspiriting, There was 
neither food nor shelter on board the brig, 
and their chance of rescue by some passing 
ship, in the present state of the weather, was 
very small. 

The weary day passed ; daylight faded out, 
and a night of black darkness and howling 
wind fell upon them. Hunger, thirst, and the 
coldness of the weather were beginning to do 
their work among the poor benumbed crea- 
tures in the waterlogged brig. Hour after 
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hour passed, not one word was spoken as 
they all sat crouching under the lee of the 
bulwarks. Charles was almost unconscious : 
a dark shadow was coming into his heart. 
Out of this darkness there seemed to dawn a 
vision of light. 

It all came back to himas inadream. There 
was the cosy room, and his wife with the 
baby in her lap, her sweet face beaming with 
a happy smile. There, too, was his sister and 
his boy—was he never to see their dear faces 
again ? 

At this thought the whole scene vanished, 
and he was startled into wakefulness by a 
heavy sea breaking over the brig, and burying 
him as in an overwhelming flood. It seemed 
as though the poor crazy craft, as she rolled 
and creaked, would never free herself, and 
the next plunge would be her last. 

The long, interminable night at last came 
to an end. Darkness gave place to dawn, 
but their prospect was in no way bettered. 
The sky was still black and stormy, wild bits 
of scud flew over their heads, chasing each 
other in frantic haste. 

They gazed at one another with a stupid 
sort of vacancy, hardly: knowing what was 
taking place. Then they would doze for a 
time ; then one would ‘raise his head and 
look around him in silent despair, and then 
let it drop again. Charles felt that human 
nature could not endure this strain much 
longer. ‘Water! water!” he murmured. 
‘Oh, for one drop of water to quench my 
burning thirst !” 

Towards noon there was a change, not in 
the force of the gale, but the clouds began to 
break, and the sky to clear. ‘Then the sun 
came out. and shone upon them, but it was 
cold and hard, and the aspect of the sky was 
menacing. Still, the comparative warmth 
of the sun’s rays mitigated, to some extent, 
the piercing strength of the blast, and the 
men began to rouse themselves. After a 
time the wind, instead of blowing continuously, 
came in fierce gusts, and then dropped 
rapidly. 

The sea subsided quickly'as the gale lost 
its force, and by one o'clock it seemed as 
though the danger from that source was over. 

Suddenly one of the men raised his head 
—a sound like the booming of a gun smote 
his ear. ‘ What’s that!” he cried. Charles 
listened. Yes, there was a sound, like 
distant thunder. 

“‘ It’s breakers,” said Pressley ; “‘ we must 
be near the land.” 

He loosened himself from his lashing, and 











with difficulty clambered up the main shrouds. 
He shaded his eyes with his hands, and 
gazed long and earnestly in the distance from 
whence the sound came. 

* Yes,” he said, after a time, “ there’s a 
line of breakers to leeward, and a low coast 
beyond. The current is sucking us in to- 
wards the land fast, and in half-an-hour the 
poor old brig will be beaten into toothpicks.” 

“Can nothing be done ?” asked Charles. 

“Nothing, sir ; nothing but to try to save 
our lives when she goes ashore; the wind 
and the tide are both setting to the current.” 

For half-an-hour they clung on in a group, 
awaiting with anxiety the findl crisis which no 
human aid could avert. ‘The nearer they got 
to the reef, the more portentous was the 
aspect of the breakers, and more ominous 
the roaring of the surf. Fathom by fathom 
the distance lessened. They were now close 
to the edge of the breakers, and so deafening 
was their noise, as they dashed upon the reef, 
that the surgeon could scarcely hear Press- 
ley’s voice, as he called out, “Stand by, lads, 
stand by; it’s everybody for himself, and God 
for us all!” 

For a minute or two the old brig seemed 
to hang off, as though she was making a last 
struggle for life. Suddenly she rose on an 
enormous billow, and was carried forward with 
terrific speed. They had scarcely time to 
comprehend the full amount of their peril, 
when the brig struck heavily. The force of 
the blow was so great that every timber in 
the old craft quivered, and the foremast went 
by the board. Another minute and the 
vessel swung round broadside to the sea, and 
they were all thrown together struggling into 
the water. At this instant another sea, more 
huge and more angry than the last, poured 
over the vessel’s side, burying them in the 
flood. When the surgeon partially recovered 
himself, he found himself alone on the wreck. 
Crawiing up to windward, he looked out, and 
there, floating away to leeward, on the top of 
an enormous billow, were several black forms, 
which he knew to be those of his late com- 
panions. 

What would be their fate, and what would 
be his? These were the thoughts which 
flashed across his mind. Though at ordinary 
times he was a good and fearless swimmer, 
now he was so numbed; so worn:and weak 
from want of food and exhaustion that there 
seemed little chance of his ever reaching the 
land. Billow after ‘billow swept over the poor 
doomed brig; each shock causing her to break 
up more and more, till at last an enormous 
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sea lifted her from the rocks, and carried her 
violently across the reef. With a crash she 
struck again. There was a tearing and rend- 
ing of planks, the remaining mast’ went by 
the board, and in another moment the surgeon 
was. struggling among the breakers. An 
instant afterwards he found himself lifted up 
and carried forward with irresistible force. 
Then, immediately behind him, came a roar 
and a rush of water, a huge mountain-like sea 
curled above him, and an avalanche of water 
was poured upon his head. No words can 
describe the confusion of thought and feeling 
which passed through the surgeon’s mind as 
he was hurled forward, tossed and beaten, on 
the crest of that ruthless sea. On, on went 
the sea till it spent itself in harmless fury on 
the low, sandy beach. Charles had just 
sense enough left to feel that his feet touched 
the ground. He threw himself forward and 
strove to reach the shore. But the under- 
draught was too much for him, and he was 
swept backwards till he was caught up by 
the next returning sea. When that had spent 
itself on the sands the struggle was over. He 
was nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER V.—THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 





HE great tempest of Christmas, 183—, 
will long be remembered. Along the 
western sea-board, especially that portion 
which borders on the Atlantic, the coast 
was strewn with wrecks. The gale which 
had commenced from the eastward, gradually 
veered round to the south, and the vessels 
which had sought shelter in bays and road- 
steads of the Channel suddenly found them- 
selves embayed, and many of them went on 
shore, But among the wrecks and losses no 
tidings came of the Fordhaven boat and her 
unfortunate crew, 

For some days after the subsidence of the 
storm the surgeon’s friends and the wives of 
the men who embarked in the boat cherished 
a hope that something might be heard of 
them. But this gradually died away as time 
passed. Nothing was heard of either boat or 
crew, and so at last speculation’ grew into 
certainty, and hope was extinguished. 

More than three weeks had elapsed. Ellen 
Woodman, after she got home from her ex- 
cursion to the Head, was put to bed at once, 
for she was in a high fever. For some days 
her life was despaired of. . Her existence 
hung, as it were, upon a thread. Dr. Pem- 
berton, whom Lucy. had called in, said that 





if she recovered it. would be little short of a 
miracle. 

The house was silent and still ; even Joe, 
who at ordinary times always had a grin at 
his command, was now quite sobered. ‘If 
misses ’ud oney get better, and master 
could come home and give me a good blow- 
ing up, I should feel better,” he said. “TI 
know I used to be a terrible worry to him, 
playing marbles instead of going out with the 
physic; but if he could only come back 
I’d be better, that I would.” 

Poor Lucy, it was a sad time for her! Her 
brother was lost, and her sister apparently 
sick unto death. 

Mrs. Pressley had taken upon herself the 
office of nurse, and she and Lucy had been 
watching by the sick couch. 

It was the crisis of the disorder, and Dr. 
Pemberton had said that if she lived through 
the night there might be a chance of her 
recovery. Pale, wan, and almost lifeless lay 
the poor young wife. The grey, cheerless dawn 
of a January morning was just breaking in the 
east. 

Mrs. Pressley, always hopeful, always say- 
ing and doing the right thing at the right 
time, had opened the Bible and commenced 
to read, “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” She paused. 
Lucy looked up. The words seemed written 
expressly for her. She had never realized 
their deep significance till this the time of 
need. There was a soothing balm in them 
which fell upon her stricken heart. Yes; 
science, skill, and wonderful care had all 
done their work, and now their only reliance 
was on God’s infinite mercy. 

The imvalid stirred and moaned. There 
she lay for some time without motion ; so 
still was she, that Lucy was obliged to stoop 
down to see if she had ceased to breathe. 
An hour passed, during which Ellen lay in 
the same state, hovering between life and 
death. 

The day grew brighter, the sun shone 
into the room with a genial warmth, and 
then Dr, Pemberton came. His report was 
favourable. The fever had spent itself, but 
she was deplorably: weak, and the ques- 
tion was—would she have strength to 
rally? She was sleeping calmly, and on 
the revivifying influence of that sleep her life 
depended. 

Hours passed and she still slept on. Then 
she awoke and the first word she uttered was 
“Charles.” There was so much tenderness 
in the tone in which she murmured his dear 
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name, so much pathos in her trembling voice, 
that Lucy was dumb.. “What was she to do? 
How was she to tell her the sad, the dreary 
truth? She could not speak, she could only 
hide her face and weep. 

Mrs. Pressley came to the rescue. She 
smoothed her pillows, whispering softly, 
* You must not speak, and Dr. Pemberton 
has forbidden us to talk to you.” 

Ellen gave a weary sigh, and fell asleep 
again. 

Death was hovering near. He had been 
brooding over the house all the night. It 
was only God’s mercy which had kept him 
back ; if his hand was withdrawn, Dr. Pem- 
berton’s was powerful to save. But the Ever- 
lasting Arms were there, and the patient still 
slept. 

For two days more the struggle continued. 
Her debility was so great that at times there 
seemed no hope. Dr. Pemberton had said 
that, but for Mrs. Pressley’s skill and watchful, 
unremitting care, Ellen could not have 
lasted four-and-twenty hours. At last Mrs. 
Pressley’s devotion triumphed, and Mrs. 
Woodman was pronounced out of danger. 

We need not follow the poor invalid 
through her somewhat protracted recovery. 
She gained strength daily, but slowly. Of 
course the truth had to be told her at last. 
Never had a poor, weak woman a keener 
sorrow to contend with. Her husband, her 
darling, her pride, and her support was gone. 
Gone for ever. Her eyes would never rest 
on his dear form again; his circling arms 
would never more be around her ; his manly 
voice would never more cheer her loneliness. 
He was gone, never, never to return. “It is 
hard ; yes, it is hard,” she would say when 
she was alone, and then turn her face to the 
wall and weep long and passionately. She 
knew, no one better, that this was wrong and 
weak and foolish, but she could not help it. 
The time had not come when she could say 
from her heart, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” The 
very mercies with which God had helped her, 
the brightness, the serene calm of her married 
life, the love of a good man, and the happi- 
ness of her home had dimmed, or rather 
obscured, the effulgence of the far-off heaven. 
It was not that she did not believe, it was not 
that she doubted ; it was that she had bound 
herself with earthly ties from which she had 
no desire to be loosed. 

It was at this time that Mrs. Pressley’s 
character stood out in bold relief. Her 
patience, her self-abnegation, her tenderness, 
and her hopeful trust—all formed a striking 





contrast to the querulous repinings of the 
invalid. If ever a woman acted the part of 
the Good Samaritan under the most trying 
circumstances it was she. She, too, was a 
widow, and yet she bore up bravely. It/was 
not that she did not love her husband; it was 
not that she did not feel her bereavement ; it 
was that she could bow her head and bend 
her will to that of the Infinite Being who 
had deemed this stern discipline necessary. 

The love which was growing up between 
these two was-strange, but very beautiful. 
The first strong, impassioned grief of the 
surgeon’s widow had touched the finer chords 
in the heart of the poor boatman’s wife. She 
saw how deeply the sorrow had stricken home 
into Ellen’s heart, and tenderly, pitifully, and 
prayerfully she sought for the means to heal 
the wound. 

Ellen saw and felt this, and was grateful. 
She knew that no friend, no mother, could 
have dealt more affectionately, more gener- 
ously with her peevishness and _ irritability 
than she had, and she honoured and loved 
her for it. ‘There was, too, a loftiness in 
the trust of this meek and lowly woman, 
a grandeur in her endurance that made 
Ellen ashamed of her own petulance. 

Mrs. Pressley’s mind, spite of her want of 
education and humble exterior, was as strong 
as it was tender. She saw where the canker 
lay, and she was determined to probe the 
wound to the lowest depths before she ap- 
plied the healing balm. She acted wisely 
and skilfully, and she was rewarded at last. 

After all, it was what she did and looked, 
not what she said, that most deeply affected 
Ellen. She had known what it was to bask 
in the sunshine of a Saviour’s love. She had 
felt the influence of that refreshing dew which 
she knew was being shed abroad in that 
faithful woman’s heart, and she began to long 
for the share of both. 

It all came back at last. God’s infinite 
love broke all the barriers down. What a 
happy day was that! The bands. were loosed, 
her perplexities were all solved, the earth- 
born clouds had all vanished. Now sweet 
hope lit up the narrow path she was treading, 
and with a calm and trustful heart she rested 
on her God. 
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CHAPTER VI.~-SUNSHINE AGAIN, 


ATHER more than a month had passed 
since that fatal December night when 
Charles Woodman and his five companions 
had embarked in the boat, and Ellen was just 
able to leave her bed and come down into the 
drawing-room. 

A cheerful fire was burning in the grate, 
and Ellen, carefully pillowed and wrapped in 
shawls, was reclining on a couch, drawn up 
near to the hearth, and by her side, on a low 
seat, was Lucy. 

Mrs, Pressley, in her widow’s weeds, was 
seated by the table, silently sewing. They 
were a very quiet, but not unhappy, trio. As 
they were sitting thus, there came a knock at 
the door, and then a stir in the hall. 

Ellen’s heart beat wildly, why she knew 
not. She felt ready to faint, but she mastered 
herself sufficiently to say, “‘ Who is it ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Lucy. 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
Dr. Pemberton entered, followed by a series 
of complex and most unearthly sounds, such 
as it would be difficult to describe. It was 
Joe, who, in addition to this, was making 
his face undergo a variety of contortions it 
was wonderful to witness. Anyone looking 
at him might have thought he was going to 
have a fit. 

Up to the time of his entering the surgeon’s 
service, Joe had always been set down as an 
incorrigible. There was no absolute vice in 
the boy, but there was no dependence to be 
placed on him. He was one of those boys 
who are always absent when they are wanted, 
and always présént when they are not; the 
torment of masters and the worry of maids. 
But now Joe was a reformed character. In his 
incorrigible state he had always had his good 
points. He was never cruel to animals, and 
never stood by and saw a big boy thrashing a 
little one without coming to the rescue of the 
weaker! party. In short, there was always a 
hopeful.side to Joe’s character, seeing that 
he was a favourite with cats and little children. 
Jee had taken his master’s loss to heart in a 
manner few had expected. Up to the time 
of his entering Mr. Woodman’s service the 
world had given him more kicks than good 
words, and he had been growing day by day 
harder and more callous. But now all this 
was altered. The surgeon had looked at the 
best side of the boy’s character—had been 
kind and had spoken words of encouragement 
to him. This, at first, was all so new to the 


boy that he did not understand it, but it sank 
into his:heart., Joe was not ungrateful, and 
the loss of his kind friend and master was a 
sad blow to him. 

On the first day of the surgeon’s loss, after 
Ellen had been brought home from her ex- 
cursion to the lighthouse, the servants seemed 
to lose their heads, and all was confusion and 
disorder. One consequence of this was the 
nursery was deserted, and little Charley was 
left to his own devices. ‘Tired at last of 
following these, dirty and hungry, the child 
crawled down stairs, where he found Joe, 
neglected and forlorn, sitting on the bottom 
step, crying. 

Charley, being in a sympathetic mood, 
followed suit. This set Joe on his metal. 
It wouldn’t do to have the little master 
crying like that. 

“Crying won’t do no good, you know, 
Master Charley,” said Joe, oracularly. ‘That 
won’t bring your poor papa back; we must 
cheer up, and make the best of it. I’m jolly 
hungry, and I daresay you ain’t had no dinner. 
Let us go and see what we can forage.” 

The two wended their way to the kitchen, 
and Joe plied the child plentifully with bread- 
and-butter, not forgetting to take good care of 
himself. This done, he washed little Charley’s 
face, tidied his frock and pinafore, and then 
took him back to the surgery. 

Like most boys, he had a love of the mar- 
vellous. _ He had read “Jack, the Giant 
Killer,” and “Sindbad, the Sailor,” and, as 
he phrased it, ‘oceans of fairy tales,” and so 
on. Taking little Charley in his lap, he 
began, in his own quaint way, to detail some 
of the most exciting and suitable stories in 
his fairy repertory. Charley listened with open- 
eyed wonder. It was thus, late in the day, 
that Mrs. Pressley found them occupied. 
Charley, having once tasted of the sweets 
of Fairyland, was always hankering after 
more ; and after this, if ever he was missed, 
he was sure to be found in the surgery with 
Joe. That young gentleman had now taken 
entire possession there, and it was his fancy 
to keep it in just the same—if not in better 
~—order than) it was when his master was 
alive. The best part of his occupation 
was gone: there were no bottles to wash, no 
pills to make, no: patients to let in, and no 
physic: to'take out; but Joe polished the 
scales and dusted the bottles, and kept every- 
thing in applé&pie order. “If master ever 
should come ‘home;” he) would ‘say, | “TI 
shouldn't: like him to. find things neglected 
and all of a muddle.” 
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and ridiculed the idea., “If. master ever 
should come . home,” ‘reiterated. the cook, 
mockingly, |“ Why, your . wits, have gone 
wool-gathering, gaby. . How should master 
ever come home again, when. he’s lying stark 
and cold at the bottom of the sea?” 

“Ah!” grunted Joe, “that’s all you know 
about it.. I’ve read o’ more wonderful things 
than that happening.” 

* Read,” retorted the cook, contemptu- 
ously: “‘yes, it’s all very. well to put such 
things in books, that’s. easy enough; but 
people ain’t raised fromthe dead after that 
fashion, in real earnest.” 

“Ah, well, you ain’t got nothing to do with 
the surgery ; so you’ve no call to say nothing, 
cookey,” replied Joe. ‘‘I1 know what Mrs. 
Pressley says, and she’s top sawyer here now.” 

This was a home-thrust, and Joe knew it 
was not safe to remain after delivering it ; so 
he made off at. once, Jest he should be 
favoured with “fa clink of the skull,” as the 
cook called it, which operation he knew from 
experience was not over pleasant. 

So Joe went on scrubbing and dusting, 
and talking to the cat, and telling fairy tales 
to Charley, till the day when Mrs. Woodman 
so far recovered as to come down stairs. 

He was sitting on a low stool before the 
fire when Dr. Pemberton knocked at the 
door, and he went to let him in. The good 
doctor was accompanied by a stranger, whom 
he left in the hall Joe stared at him, 
grinned at him, and then making a frantic 
dash, sped off into the kitchen, and tottering 
into a chair, sat in dumb surprise. 

Dr. Pemberton’s face was especially grave 
as he felt his patient’s pulse. “You have 
been exciting yourself,” he said. “‘ What has 
been the cause ?” 

“Nothing,” replied Ellen. ‘ Your knock 
startled me, that is all,” 

“Well, now, if you. promise not to be 
agitated I will tell you some news; are you 
strong enough to bear it ?” 

“News! What is it? Qh, tell me; do not 
keep me in suspense,” cried Ellen. 

“T cannot tell you if you excite yourself in 
this way.” 

‘“Tell me—tell. me!” she exclaimed, a 
burning glow lighting up her face... ‘‘ Oh, 
Dr. Pemberton, I will be so calm, You shall 
see how calm I will be!” 

“It seems like it,” replied the doctor, with 
a smile. 

“Tt is news of my husband ; I knhow-it-38;” 
cried Ellen. “ Where is he? Let meseeshim ? 


door, and Charles Woodman sprang forward. 

The young) wife rose up )with.a cry, and 
held out her.arms.. The next instant she was 
clasped in. those of her husband, and. was 
weeping a passion of joyous tears on his 
bosom. 

Meantime, Mrs. Pressley, who, had’ been 
standing spell-bound, glanced towards the 
door. Her heart gave a great bound. She 
tottered forward a few steps, and then sank 
in her husband’s arms. 

Any attempt to depict the transports of 
happiness which filled the hearts of Ellen 
and Mrs. Pressley, at having their husbands 
restored to them, would be useless, 

And Lucy—sweet, patient, loving Lacy— 
she was not the least among the happy ones. 
Indeed, there was a sort of consonance of 
joy in the house, for even Joe—simple, faith- 
ful Joe, who had recovered from his fright— 
was crying with joy, when he found that the 
ghost was no ghost, but his real living master 
returned alive and well. 

When they had all insome manner recovered 
their equanimity, when the servants had been 
allowed to come in and shake hands with 
their master, and Joe had had a kind word 
said to him, they sat down to a:quiet cup of 
tea. 

Charles then commenced to detail. the 
incident of the wreck of the brig, and all that 
preceded it. It will not be necessary to 
recapitulate those portions already known to 
the reader. I shall, therefore, take up the 
narrative at the pomt where we left the 
surgeon in the water, making a last effort to 
reach the shore. 

“When I felt myself dragged back by the 
underdraught, I knew that my strength was 
exhausted, and I,gave myself up for lost. I 
do not remember anything more, except that 
I felt a strong grasp upon my arm, till I 
woke, as it were, and found mysélf ina 
large, low-roofed | cottage, with a kind face 
bending over. me,” 

“T looked around me: there were several 
men and women in the room, but every facé 
was a strange one. . “Am I the: only one 
saved?” I asked. 

“No,” answered the woman, ‘there were 
five of ’em come ashore before you.” 

“Thank God!” I\ejaculated;: “‘then they 
are all saved.” 

“‘What took place after that I have no 
recollection. I suppose I must have been 
yery. ill”. j : 

“That syou were, sir,” put in Pressley ; 





“TJ am here, Nelly,” cried. a/veice at the * 
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“‘we never thought that you’d pull through ; 
but you did.” : 

* Ah,” said Charles, thoughtfully, “when 
I look back on all this, it seems like a 
dream. How we all lived through that 
terrible night on board the brig is more than 
I can tell.” 

“And why did not you send and let us 
know of your safety before?” asked Ellen. 

“Well,” he replied, “one cause was that 
the weather was so rough that for nearly a 
fortnight there was no communication with 
the main land; beyond that, I must leave 
Pemberton to explain.” 

“Oh, you cunning old fox! And so you 
knew of it, and never said a word,” and Ellen 
shook her small, attenuated finger at the 
good doctor menacingly. 

“Never mind—never mind, my dear lady. 
The old fox knew what he was about,” replied 
Dr. Pemberton, laughing. ‘‘‘ All’s well that 
ends well,’ you know. Besides, you ought to 
be thankful that I let you have your cup of 
joy full to the brim, instead of letting you 
take it sip by sip.” 

It was a beautiful sight to see those two— 
husband and wife—-sitting hand in hand, their 
eyes beaming with love, and their hearts over- 
flowing with gratitude. Their cup of happi- 
ness was not only full, but was brimming 
over. They had sown in sorrow, they were 
now reaping in joy. 

“Ah,” said Ellen, taking Mrs. Pressley’s 
hand in hers, and kissing it, “this, Charles, 
is the star that guided me in those days of 
anxiety and horror. When the darkness in 
me was the most profound, her faith shone 
the brightest. God bless you, dear Mrs. 
Pressley, for all that you have done for me 
and mine. I only hope that every one, when 
sorrow and sickness falls upon them, may 
find a friend as faithful and constant as you 
have been. God has been very merciful to 
us ‘all, but the best and greatest blessing He 
has conferred on me, was His sending you to 
help me. Poor dear,” she went on, musingly, 
‘in the midst of her own grief, when her 
heart was sorest, she always had a word of 
comfort and encouragement for me.” 

Jim Pressley felt very bashful and uncom- 
fortable, but it did his heart good to hear 
such things said of his wife, and to see her on 
such good terms with the doctor’s lady ; but 








he blushed like a peony when Charles began 
to discuss his merits. 

* Ah, yes,” he said, “I’ve no doubt Mrs. 
Pressley’s been a treasure to you; but you 
women mustn’t have it all yourown way. My 


friend Jim here is a born nurse. He’s as 
strong as a lion and as tender as a baby. 
The way in which he attended upon me and 
lifted me about was wonderful. I’ve been 
thinking of suggesting to him to give up 
boating and go into the nursing line. If I 
and Pemberton were to recommend him, 
he’d make his fortune. He’s just the fellow 
we want, Pemberton,” he said, turning to the 
doctor. “No fear of our instructions not 
being carried out where Jim was. If we 
ordered our patients knobs of chairs and 
pump-handles they would have to take them ! 
Why, when I was getting better, and thought 
I might use my own discretion, I found out 
my mistake. Jim pulled me up, and no 
mistake. ‘It’s all.very well, sir,’ he said, 
‘when you are at home. Then you are the 
doctor, and can give your orders ; now you're 
a patient, and you’ve got to obey.’” 

“Well, you see, sir,” put in Jim, apolo- 
getically, “I could not help it. Id got my 
orders, and I was bound to see ’em carried 
out.” 

“There, you see, that’s just what I told 
you,” cried Mr. Woodman. 

“J daresay Mr. Pressley was quite right,” 
said Ellen, and she glanced over at Jim’s 
weather-beaten countenance with a beaming 
smile. 

“There’s not the smallest doubt about it,” 
replied Charles. ‘Firmness and kindness 
are the two finest qualities a man can possess, 
especially if it be, as in this case, coupled 
with patience.” 

“ Ah, speaking of patience reminds me of 
patients,” said Dr. Pemberton. “I can’t do 
anything more here now, so I must be going. 
As to you, Mrs. Woodman, I shall turn you over 
to your husband; he’s the best prescription 
I can give you. I had almost given you up 
at one time, but I have some hope of you 
now. As to you, Woodman,” he went on, 
“though you are a little thin and worn, you 
look so happy, and all has seemed to have 
ended so satisfactorily, that I am half in- 
clined to embark in a boat, and see if I can’t 
find a ship that is ‘ Waterlogged.’” 
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The ow! sits glum on the ruined wall ; 
The bats are wheeling in drowsy flight, 
And the gloom of the midnight is over all. 













Weird and uncanny the shadows lie ; 
Dolefully, sadly the night winds moan ; 

And the beetle drones, as he labours by, 
With a low and a lonely monotone. 






Chilly and cold is the misty air ; ; 
The night moves on with a ghostly tread ; 

And all things are wearing a dull despair, 
Mourning, may be, for the day that’s dead. 








Silence, O Poet ! now cease thy strain, 
Look not around thee, but lift thine eye ; 
Hesper appears with his radiant train, 
The stars are all shining aloft in the sky. 













The planets, prophetic, give promise of Day ; 
The swift hours pass and night moves on ; 
One cometh apace all ghosts to lay, 
For the starlight heralds the Rising Sun ! 







The owl shall hide in the ruined wall ; 
The sombre bats to their caves shall flee ; 
On the selfsame spot where the shadows fall 
The golden light of the morn shall be. 







Hush thy dirge and thy sighs forlorn ! 
Cometh Aurora with airy tread ; 

Sing, Poet, and greet the returning morn, 

For the Day is coming, and Night is dead. 
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GotpeEN Hours witH “THE Book.” 


I, LIVING WATERS. 


‘¢ Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem.” — 
Zech, xiv. 8. 


SROM Jerusalem.” You re- 

‘member Our Lord’s own 
words spoken from the 
marble stairway at the Tem- 
ple porch? “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto J and drink. He 
that believeth on Me, out of him shall flow 
rivers of living water. This spake He of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on Him should 
receive ; for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.” But as He, the risen Lord, stood 
upon the Mount of Olives, and from 
thence ascended, amid an angel escort, 
to His throne in heaven, he was glorified. 
Then, in the upper room, amid the waiting 
watchers, the fountain was unsealed, the Spirit 
was outpoured, the living waters flowed, and 
from Jerusalem the Gospel tidings were 
carried east and west; the living stream, 
borne along the highways and byways of the 
world, began that course of irrigation and 
expansion which shall never cease until this 
droughty, barren, desert world becomes 
everywhere fruitful and beautiful as the 
garden of the Lord. 

“ Living waters.” That is the name di- 
vinely applied to the blessings of the Gospel 
of Christ. What is the'fount from whence these 
waters spring? Hear the words of the Lord 
Himself, as He complains of the backslidings 
of His people: “Ye have forsaken Mr, the 
Fountain of Living Water.” They are living 
waters, then, because they flow from the 
living God: they are the outwellings of our 
heavenly Father’s love! O wonderful waters ! 
Clearer than crystal ; sweeter than the waters 
of Bethlehem ; more to be desired than the 
streams of the south! Cleansing waters. 
David’s hands may be red with blood ; the 
hands of Zaccheus may be yellow with the 
touch of dishonest gold ; the lips of Peter 
may be soiled by the treble stain of curse 
and oath and lie; the soul of Magdalen 
may be soiled by the devils who made it their 
unclean abode ; the malefactor on the cross 
may be steeped to the lips in the crimson of a 
life of crime; the whole nature of Saul of 














Tarsus may be encrusted with the disfiguring 
leprosy of prejudice and pride ; yet the living 
waters shall wash them whiter than snow, and 
bring to them again the flesh of a little child ! 
Livinc waters, Gospel blessings are ; for they 
inspire new life, quicken the soul into con- 
scious, healthful, and delightful activity. 
The tongue breaks forth into singing, the 
hands hasten to be doing, the heart and pulse 
are beating, the willing feet are running, and 
the inmost soul is thinking, loving, aspiring ; 
and all in harmony with the holy will of God. 
Living waters! for they refresh the soul when 
weary, lift up the head when drooping, cheer 
up the heart when failing, cool the hot brow 
when aching, and stimulate the tired and 
fainting spirit with life, and love, and strength, 
and hope! Livinc waters! Not cistern 
waters that grow less with every draught ; 
not stagnant waters growing unfit for use. 
Living waters, always flowing, always fresh 
and sparkling ; always plentiful and free ! 


** Flowing full and fresh as ever, 
Full and fresh without decline ; 
Flows for ME the gracious river, 
Flows for THEE the stream divine.” 


For me and thee, and well within reach of 
both. ‘To the east and to the west,” that is 
to say, everywhere. First, the Gospel tidings 
made their way westward through Syria, 
Greece, and Rome ; through Gaul and Spain 
and Britain. Borne in Saxon pitchers the living 
water reached the continent of America ; then 
eastward, all through hoary Europe and the 
continent of India, and right away among the 
thousand islands of the sea. “To the former 
sea and the hinder sea,” Red Sea and Medi- 
terranean, Dead Sea and Adriatic, Black Sea 
and German Ocean, Atlantic and Pacific ; all 
over the peopled globe the living waters from 
Jerusalem are flowing, bearing life to the 
dead, light to the dark, love to the forlorn, 
fruitfulness and beauty to the barren and 
unlovely, holiness to the impure, happiness 
to the wretched, Jesus to everybody. 

Reader, it has come to you. Its wavelets 
wash your threshold, its ripples murmur 
along your life-path, it is lifted to your lips 
in these Golden Hours. 
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Il, SUMMER. BROOKS AND WINTER STREAMS. 
In summer and in winter shall it be.”—Zech. xiv. 8. 


“Tn summer and in winter shall it be.” There 
are brooks and rivers in nature which rapidly 
lessen and dry up beneath the summer sun ; 
so that where but lately a merry streamlet 
rippled as it ran, there is nothing but a dry 
and stony bed. The parched traveller and 
the panting animal track its course in vain. 
In summer the streamlet shall not be. ‘There 
are rivers which in summer-time flow strong 
and deep, and bear upon their noble breast 
the ships of commerce or the skiffs of plea- 
sure, but which in winter-time are sealed up 
like a sepulchre in thick-ribbed ice. But 
neither summer heat nor winter frost can 
affect the living waters that flow from the 
fountain of redeeming grace. 


“ This river so precious, so healing and gracious, 
Is flowing for ever, unbounded and free ! 
Is flowing for ever, and faltereth never, 
In summer and winter these waters shall be.” 


Human experiences are ever changeful. 
There is the summer of youth and the winter 
of old age; there is the summer of health 
and the winter of sickness and disease ; 
there is the summer of prosperity and ad- 
versity’s keen winter frosts ; there is the sum- 
mer of strong confidence and the winter of 
doubts, despondency, and fear. Every Christ- 
ian has to undergo sharp and unexpected 
changes: now, it is; fretful April; now, it is 
sultry July; now again, November’s raw mist 
and fogs are felt, and the December or 
January’s biting blasts) Summerand winter, 
joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, loss and 
profit, life and death. Happy they who drink 
habitually at the living stream. In summer 
and winter it shall be. Summer warmth shall 
be more grateful, summer drought be better 
borne, summer corn be better nourished, and 
summer flowers wear brighter hues, because 
of the living waters which shall purl, and roll, 
and ripple all the time ; and winter, sharp and 
biting winter, shall lose its terrors, and be 
shorn of all its pains and penalties by reason 
of the consolations, stimulus, and blessing 
that lies in a draught from’ the living spring. 
See here the worthless and delusive character 
of all earthly streams. The stolen waters of 
pleasure, the floods of prosperity, the rivers of 
delight that flow through the world’s gay sum- 
mer gardens, all dry up when the sun comes 
scorching down ; all the cisterns, pools, and 
rivulets this poor vain world can boast are 
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locked in icy bonds of death when the winter 
of our greatest need arrives! The “ wells 
of salvation,” the fountain of redeeming love, 
are always flowing. Let the weather be what 
it will, let the seasons chop'and change as 
they may, this river runs ! 


Still it flows as fresh as ever 
From the Saviour’s wounded side, 
Still it flows, and never, never 
Can the living streams be dried ! 


There is no state or condition, no need of 
our mind, body, or estate, no change of 
circumstance, no state of soul, no period. of 
time in which its vital blessings shall not aid 
and comfort, nourish us and make us glad. 
It is the joy of life, it is the bliss of dying, 
it is life and immortality! This stream is the 
love of God in Christ Jesus, brought to us 
by the sweet influence of the Holy Ghost. 

But do we make the most of our precious 
privilege? Is the path to the brook well 
trodden and familiar day by day? How 
often do we “draw water from these wells of 
salvation” ? How often do we dip our pitcher 
into the vital flood? Let us love our Bible, 
for the living spring bubbles out of every 
page. Let us be often on our knees, for then 
most of all its precious waters rise and ripple, 
musical with promise and rife with blessing, 
up to our very lips. Let us love the house 
of God, the means of grace, for they are 
specially called the ‘Waters of the Sanc- 
tuary,” and it is by passing through its porches 
that the Bethesda ‘waters are found to be 
healingly troubled by the angel of the Lord. 
Let us make known the stream to others, 
Let us take our children, our friend, our 
neighbour by the hand and lead them to the 
brink of the hallowed stream, and tell them 
how that the taste to us has been “sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb.” 


IIIL.—A MORNING WATCH-BELL. 


‘‘ And that, knowing ‘the time, that now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. . The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light.” —Romans xiii. 11, 12. 


6 HAT” refers to “this” in the ninth 

verse. We shall not neglect our 
duties to our neighbour if we pay due heed 
to both “this” and “that”; 22, if we love 
one another, and constantly bear in mind the 
nearness of eternity. 
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“Near” the great day was, but not as some 
men count nearness, seeing that the interval 
overclasps already about two millenniums, and 
may yet embrace many more, The day and 
hour formed no part of the prophetic inspira- 
tion, but only the event with certain of its 
details. The spirit-stirring descriptions of these 
remain for our instruction, and the eager- 
ness of expectation expressed by the apostles 
betokens the frame of mind in which succes- 
sive ages should contemplate the ever-nearing 
day of the Lord. Elsewhere (2 Thess. ii.) 
we are at least authorized to suspect as de- 
ceivers those who tell us that, according to 
our notions of nearness, “the day of Christ 
is at hand” ; and we may take it confidently 
that, as it regards ourselves, the apostle’s 
warning has its full force in the brevity and 
uncertainty of life. Our years are passing 
away, we must soon have done with this world, 
and’ there may be even now but a step 
between us and death. 

In the words, “I must work the works of 
Him that sent Me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” our Lord 
contrasts this life with the darkness, the still- 
ness, and inactivity of the grave ; but here it 
is contrasted with the bright and blessed and 
active heaven which awaits all “children of 
the day.” In comparison with his former 
state the believer is “not in darkness”; but, 
as compared with what he “shall be,” he is 
only an heir of light, and he must wait for 
his inheritance till the night of sin and igno- 
rance and trouble and death is past. What 
know we of what we most wish to know? 
Scarcely more than a traveller observes at 
midnight of the scenery around him. The 
stars cheer, the aurora pleases, and the full- 
orbed moon sometimes delights us; but still 
the night continues, and we often long for the 
day-dawn, when the darkness will be gone, 
and the shadows shall flee away. 

Sleep denotes that condition of indifference 
to sin which allows and practises “the works 
of darkness,” and into this state of peril it is 
intimated believers may yet fall. 


** Night is the time for dreams, 
The gay romance of life ; 
When ail that is, and all that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife. 
Ah, visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are.” 


The pursuits of men in general are nothing 
but waking dreams. The rich man ih the 
parable thought no greater happiness attain- 
able than such as wealth may win, and the 
next thing we hear respecting him is that “in 


hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment.” 
The Greek for the “ pomp” of Agrippa and 
Bernice is the word for /fantasies—tancies, 
phantoms, tricks of imagination. Dreams are 
common to all ages, and even old age itself is 
an inveterate dreamer, its dreams being 
usually as grotesque and senseless as if at 
bedtime one should don a wedding-dress to 
sleep in. 

Sunshine and brightness and beauty and 
gladness are all associated with our ideas of 
“day,” and all the radiant visions which the 
word calls up will be realized in heaven. 
The apostle speaks as one who has been long 
benighted, but at length sees the morning 
breaking. ‘Knowing the time ”—how light 
it is becoming, how short and precious it is, 
how much we have to do, and how far we 
have to go, “it is high time to awake out of 
sleep.” Since the Christian first “believed,” 
the last scene in this world’s history and the 
glory that will follow have drawn nearer. 
“ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!’’ and in 
order to be prepared to meet Him he must 
doff all ‘works of darkness” as a night- 
dress which does not beseem the day. To 
get dressed for eternity, he must first undress ; 
to learn to do well, he must cease to do evil ; 
to run with patience the race set before him, 
he must lay aside every weight ; toperfect holi- 
ness in the fear of God, he must cleanse him- 
self from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit. 

In “the armour of light” the metaphor is 
partly retained and partly changed. Clothing 
is still spoken of, but now it is military. A 
soldier, in war-time, is not dressed till his 
arms are on. The armour of the ancients was 
often so resplendent as to dazzle and con- 
found their enemies. Old Homer says of 
Patrolcus, 

** Achilles’ shield his ample shoulders spread, 
Achilles’ helmet nodded o'er his head : 


Adorned in all his terrible array, 
He flashed around intolerable day.” 


In the Canticles the Church is similarly 
described, ‘‘ Who is she that looketh forth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as anarmy with banners ?” 
Holiness is called “armour,” because it is 
our best defence against the dangers of this 
sinful world; it is “the armour of light,” 
because it comes from the world of light, be- 
cause the beauty of holiness transcends all 
other beauty, and because it harmonizes with 
the pure and perfect “day” which is “at 
hand.” Thus arrayed, we shall be “meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
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IV.—HEART-ACHE AND HEART-HEALING, 


‘* He hath sent Me to bind up the broken-hearted.” — 
Isaiah Ixi. 1. 


HAT is a broken heart? The phrase 
is replete with bitterness, and brings 
up the image of one drowning in sorrow and 
despair. Such was Cain, when he said, “‘ My 
punishment is greater than I can bear ;” such 
was Esau, when he cried with that “ great 
and exceeding bitter cry;” and such were 
Ahithophel and Judas, when they hanged 
themselves. All these are illustrations of 
“the sorrow of the world;” £#¢, a discon- 
solate grief under temporal calamities, and a 
despairing melancholy in spiritual darkness 
and distress. It “worketh death.” It led 
the Israelites, when “hardly bestead and 
hungry,” to “fret themselves, and to curse 
their King and their God, and look up- 
wards ;” it caused them afterwards to ex- 
claim, “There is no hope: no, for we have 
loved strangers, and after them we will go ;’ 
and it will lead all who do not come to the 
great Healer into “a kingdom full of dark- 
ness.” 

All broken hearts may come to Christ for 
healing, but their sorrow must include another 
and a very different element before they can 
come to Him. They must be sorry for sin 
as sin, and not merely because of its bitter 
fruits; they must grieve that they have grieved 
the Holy Spirit ; they must look upon Him 
whom they have pierced, and mourn. David, 
the publican in the temple, Peter, and the 
Philippine jailer were broken-hearted peni- 
tents anxiously seeking God, and to them He 
in due time revealed Himself as “The Lord 
that healeth.” 

A great vagiety of haramers are employed 
to break hard hearts. Conscience accuses 
Joseph’s brethren, Balaam is rebuked by 
his own ass, Nathan deals with David, affliction 
melts Manasseh, “a great fish” rights what 
is wrong in Jonah, an armless hand bends 
Belshazzar, and Peter is convicted by the 
crowing of a cock: 


“ And oft it haps that, when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before the meanest slave.” 


*‘ All these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit.” He alarms before He softens, 





and grieves before He gladdens. Always and 
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everywhere He is “the Spirit of bondage 
unto fear” before He is “the Spirit of adop- 
tion.” 

A broken-hearted penitent is apt to imagine 
that God takes pleasure in his misery, and 
that his only object in it-is to punish sin ; 
whereas He is the God of love, and has 
given the fullest proof of this by sending 
His own Son “to bind up the broken- 
hearted.” The ground on which Christ ad- 
ministers consolation is His own infinitely 
meritorious blood-shedding. His blood 
“cleanseth from all sin.” The healing virtue 
is applied by the Holy Ghost the Comforter ; 
for the Holy Spirit not only breaks sinful 
hearts, but impresses them when broken with 
the pity and the faithfulness of God, applies 
the promises, guides us to the cross, enables 
us to believe, and “ bears witness with our 
spirits that we are the children of God.” 
Thus it is that the Good Physician heals 
broken hearts. 

It thus appears that a broken heart is a 
priceless gift of God. It forms, in fact, the 


first stage on the road to heaven ; and all who. 


get to heaven must go this way. Till his 
heart is broken the. sinner can have no 
adequate conception of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin. It will continue to be the source 
of his most highly-prized gratifications, and he 
will keep on committing it, notwithstanding all 
he hears of its tremendous consequences here- 
after. He must be brought to regard it as the 
dreadful parent of all misery and of all vile- 
ness. ‘Till his heart is broken he will never 
be willing to be healed. Only a conviction 
of inexorable necessity can bring anyone to 
submit to the amputation of a limb, and only 
a similar persuasion can induce a sinner to 
part with all he holds most dear. Unless we 
see and feel and know that happiness can 
come to us from no other quarter, we shall 
never crave it at the hands of such a Saviour 
as Jesus Christ. Not till the listeners to 
Peter were “ pricked in their heart ” did they 
ask “‘ What must we do?” nor did the jailer 
at Philippi care for salvation till God had 
shaken him with an earthquake. 

Great was the joy of that jailer when he 
“believed on the Lord” and was saved. 
Morning succeeding to night, peace lulling 
the storm of war, bodily ease after bodily 
pain, earthly joy after earthly sorrow, are 
types too feeble to represent half the joy 
which then welled up within him, and brim- 
med over in love and praise. Repentance, 
with all its pangs, adds to the bliss of 
believing. It sweetens the voice of mercy, 
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it, deepens, our draughts of pleasure, it. gives 
wings to our words of praise. » As a:rule, the 
vast army of backsliders never were broken+ 
hearted, . Numbers find it. so very easy to 
become. religious, that the only easier thing 
is to relapse to their former state. But, surely, 
itis mot easy either to obtain religion or to 
let it, go.,./The; strait. gate is no wider to 
get out at than, it is to get in at. Itis not 
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BABE was born this: morning.” 

How soon the. words are spoken ! 

Yet who can weigh them, or declare 
The wonders they fore-token ? 


an easy thing to be held fast by the spirit of 
bondage ;, nor.is it an easy thing to renounce 
the loving Saviour for whom we have given 
up all... When Christians spring up like mush- 
rooms, like mushréoms they fall away. 

Let all who. truly. mourn, say, ‘‘ Come, and 
let us return unto the Lord; for He hagh 
torn, and He will heal us: He hath smittén, 
and He will bind us up.” 


A Basy, 


SAMUEL WRAY. 


** A time to be born.”’—Ecclesiastes iii. 2. 


There— 


All other sayings big with bliss, 
With sorrow or with warning, 

Sink into naught. compared with this, — 
* A Babe was born this morning !” 


Who notes a. friendless Baby’s birth ? 
Who heeds that pilgrim little ? 

Who bids him welcome to the earth ? 
Who values him one tittle ? 


For fame, rank, pleasure, mortals strive, 
For riches, dues, debentures ; 

Yet shall that new-born Babe survive 
The proudest of their ventures. 


Amidst the elemental strife, 
By adverse currents thwarted, 
Upon the uncertain sea of life 
The tiny craft is started. 


Fear clamours down the voice of Hope 
From out those dark surroundings ; 
And who may cast his horoscope? 
Or who can take his soundings ? 
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A BABY. 





Amongst the stars fair Science soars 
Till nothing is above her ; 

All seas, all continents explores, 
New marvels to discover. 


She probes the earth and dares the abyss, 
All pain, all peril scorning ; 

Yet what is all she knows to this— 
“ A Babe was born this morning !” 


The sun shall be put out, the moon 
Shall one day be extinguished ; 
That little Life which came ere noon 

May never be relinquished. 


In long oblivion soon shall blend 
The orbs in glory spinning ; 

For countless ages, but no end 
Shall follow this beginning. 


Her findings Science, rashly bold, 
O’er all that went before them, 

Boasts as eternal, yet shall cold 
Decrepitude steal o’er them : 


Half truths, half errors, crudely guessed, 
To be reviewed with scorning, 

In that fierce light which shall invest 
The Baby born this morning. 


When Prophecy at last shall fail, 
When carping tongues shall follow, 
When knowledge from within The Veil 
All earthly lore shall swallow : 


Then shame or honour to receive, 
Abasement or adorning, 

As long as God Himself shall live, 

The Infant born this morning. 








ISAAC NEWB 


OLDS LEGACY. 





CHAPTER I.—-IN WHICH MY HERO IS AT 


ONCE INTRODUCED. 


HO was Isaac Newbold? 
Well, according to my thinking, 
he was just about as fine a young 





sically—as you could find in a 
day’s march, even though you should take 


Isaac Newsorp’s Legacy. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


One glance at such a photograph as this 
would show you that he was a carpenter by 
trade, and would at once command a second, 
and an endorsement, so far as his physique 
was concerned, of my opening statement. 
As to his moral manliness, that also, I am 


fellow——both moraliy..and ghy- persuaded, will be sufficiently apparent if 


you will kindly continue the perusal of this 
veracious history until I have finished the 


. narration of i i inci i 
the twenty-first of June to make the journey corte episodes and incidents in 


in; and as that is the longest day of all the 
year, of course it would increase your chances 
of finding either his equal or his superior. 

If I had to take his portrait, I would not 
have him dressed in his Sunday suit of broad 
superfine black cloth, though there was quite 
sufficient of the gentleman in him to set it off. 
There is a keen old- proverb which advises 
such young men as are inclined to marry to 
this effect—“ Choose your wife on Saturday, 
and not on Sunday.” I suppose that is 
because the Sunday finery may make a tran- 
sient change for the better in the Saturday 
slut. Sure I am that if any woman, taking 
advantage of the traditional Leap Year's 
privilege, desired to inspect Isaac Newbold 
with a view to matrimony, she might set 
about it any day in the week with equally 
satisfactory results. 

I prefer, myself, to introduce him to my 
readers attired in his plain work-a-day garb of 
stout fustian. I write of a period before the 
advent of those cheap mysteries manufactured 
at Batley and elsewhere, which are fast oust- 
ing corduroy and fustian from their position 
as the ordinary wear of the British artisan. 
He shall have his square brown-paper cap 
upon his head, home-made and easily re- 
placed when worse for wear. He shall have 
his clean white apron folded round his waist, 
the principal sign and token of his trade—a 
trade, mark you, specially made honourable 
for ever, by One who pursued that selfsame 
callmg among the hills of Galilee. _ I think I 
prefer also to place his woven tool-bag, or 
“bass,” as he used to call it, on his back, 
with the crooked shaft of his adze passed 
through the handles of it, and held across his 
shoulder that he may carry it the more 
easily. 


his career. 

You must not be disheartened or offended 
that my hero is to be found in humble life, 
or that until now he has never been so much 
as heard of beyond the confines of that fair 
valley in the “canny North,” where we find 
him, where we shall leave him, and from 
which—with one rare and notable exception 
—he never wandered far away. 

You remember what the poet Gray has 
told us of the gems serene and desert flowers. 
| that never greet observant and admiring eyes, 
and what that other mellow poet, William 
| Cowper, says— 





** Honour and worth from no condition rise ; 
Act well thy part—there all the virtue lies.” 


If my hero had belonged to the upper ten 
thousand, and had been morally what in 
reality he was, I. should have been proud to 
| Write his history ; but I am willing to confess 
| that I am quite as partial to him in fustian as. 
| I could be if he had been clad in purple and 
fine linen ; nay, more so, for special reasons, 
and you will not wonder at it by the time 
this life-story comes to an end. 

I need not stay to describe the peculiarities 
which Bramley Dale, the country town in the 
“ North Countree” in which Isaac Newbold 
resided, did indubitably possess. And yet, 
perhaps, if I failed to mention its grand old 
abbey church, reared by pious hands in days 
long gone by, and in which the richly- 
coloured windows, and here and there a few 
bright patches of ornamental stencilling, are as 
fresh and fairas if Old Time had never brushed 
them with his wings, the good folks who dwell 
in the antique old town might feel the un- 
intentional slight. The market-cross, too, 
with its elaborate carvings and its mysterious 
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characters, being “ exceeding rare and old,” 
ought to have special reference, particularly in 
these days when so many ancient institutions, 
things, and places are remorselessly swept 
away, by the verdict of a stern code of utility 
drawn up for us. by Philistines who take 
for their unworthy models the Goths and 
Vandals of bygone times. I fancy if these 
crusaders should make their appearance in 
the narrow streets and among the quaint old 
houses of Bramley Dale, a general uprising of 
the people would take place, compelling a 
total and quick retreat. 

Bramley Dale is not only the name of the 
town, but of the fertile valley in which it lies. 
Through it a broad and rapid stream makes 
pleasant music, as it ripples and eddies, 
bickers and chafes on its onward course to 
the sluggish river which pours its waters into 
the Northern Sea. The hills on either side 
are high, but their long and fertile slopes are 
cultivated without difficulty, and for trim 
farmsteads, fertile farms, and luxurious crops 
Bramley Dale more than holds its own with 
all the shire. There is a fair proportion of 
timbered ground both in the valley and on 
the slopes, and taking it for all in all, Bram- 
ley Dale is 2s pleasant and picturesque a 
locality as mortal need desire to dwell in. 

In a small but cosy cottage, surrounded by 
a neatly-kept garden, and situated on the out- 
skirts of the town, lived Isaac Newbold and 
his widowed mother. Although the old lady 
was well-stricken in years, she was hale and 
hearty, comely withal, and thoroughly well 
able to occupy the post of housekeeper to 
her son, whom she, at any rate, regarded as a 
man without a peer. She was a tall, rather 
stately-looking woman, and both as to manners 
and appearance would have been quite equal 
to a much higher station in society than that 
lowly one in which it was her lot to move, 
She was the daughter of a gentleman farmer, 
who, because she would marry for love; had 
“ married beneath her;” but her education 
and training had left enduring marks, and as 
she busied herself with household duties, or 
took her place in the abbey church, where 
she was a reverent and constant worshipper, 
or chatted in the firelight with her son. after 
his daily toil, it was easy enough to see that 
the verdict of her neighbours was quite true, 
and that “Mrs. Newbold was something 
better than common,” 

As for the cottage in which there dwelt 
such a mother and such a son, the reader 
will be well able to sketch its interior for him- 
self. Suffice it to,say that, besides being 





always clean and neat, always showing un- 
mistakable signs of thrift and care, there 
were present everywhere—in the pictures on 
the wall, in the few well-selected books upon 
the shelves, in the little ornaments and finishes 
which everywhere met the eye—the tokens of 
taste, the signs of education, evidences which 
amounted to proof positive that the cottage- 
home of my hero was “ out of the common” 
too, 


CHAPTER II,—DANIEL GRIMROD, OTHERWISE 
KNOWN AS “OLD CRUSTY.” 


HAVE already admitted that my hero 
is only a carpenter; I have to state 
further that, at the time my story opens, he 
was only a journeyman at that. Isaac’s em- 
ployer, Daniel Grimrod by name, was about 
as queer a mortal as ever bore any name at 
all. He had two, for not only was he Grim- 
rod by genealogy and Daniel by baptism, but 
he was “Old Crusty” by popular vote and 
consent. A tall, square, gaunt form had 
Daniel Grimrod, so tall that even the some- 
what considerable stoop of his shoulders did 
not bring him down to the stature of ordinary 
mortals. He was clean shaven, and, let me 
say it to his credit, kept himself well shaven. 
Of all the facial abominations to be avoided 
a stubbly beard stands among the first. If 
men feel that they ought to shave and must 
shave, then let them shave with as much 
regularity as they take their meals and almost 
as often. On Daniel Grimrod’s cheek the 
razor left a short, incipient whisker about an 
inch-and-a-half long by half an inch or from 
that to three-quarters of an inch wide. 

They were in shape much like a capital I, 
and from that point of view were serviceable 
as signs and tokens of their owner’s character, 
for if ever mortal man had faith in his own 
“ matchless ego,” that man, I take it, was 
Daniel Grimrod. His eyes were grey,-and 
were overhung “like a penthouse” by enor- 
mous eyebrows, whose jet black had not as. 
yet given way one jot under the frosting in- 
fluence of Time. Curious eyes they were. 
Their normal aspect was clear, keen, but 
cynical, for Daniel was a man of ability, what 
is called a long-headed fellow, but he had a 
very undesirable tendency to think and speak 
hardly and injuriously of such, men and 
matters as came in his own immediate way. 
Probably this arose from the egoism of which 
his whiskers were the symbol and the type 
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Isaac’s grey eyes were lit up with a gleam‘of 
humour—quite a merry twinkle—and at 
times, too, with a softened, gentle light, all too 
brief in its duration, but, so long as it lasted, 
almost a transformation of the man. His 
nose, which suggested by its shape that it 
might have something to do with his Jewish 
name, had quite a Hebrew curve. Judging 
by it one would have given Daniel Grimrod 
credit for good temper, but the two perpen- 
dicular lines just above it, on his broad, intel- 
ligent brow, belied first impressions, and 
invested him with a waspish look which did 
not much belie either the first or the last im- 
pressions of those who had much to do with 
him in the ordinary walks of life. His hair, 
growing thin now, was cropped almost as 
close as the poll of a convict, and had lost the 
jetty hue of his eyebrows and whiskers, being 
of a darkly shaded grey. One glance at the 
square chin would put you on your guard, 
and suggest the necessity of acting warily if 
his consent were wanting; for if he said 
“No,” crowbars and pickaxes couldn’t wrench 
a movement from that chin towards recanta- 
tion. Yet as soon as the eye rested on the 
old man’s mouth things did not seem to 
agree. Surely those mobile and shapely lips 
were not the lips of a hard or ill-tempered 
man. Were they not? You should have 
heard what his neighbours had to say; or 
better still, you shall hear what Ae had to 
say, and you will come to the conclusion 
that, though Isaac Newbold’s were not “lying 
lips,” they certainly didn’t tell the truth about 
him, for if there was one thing that equalled 
Daniel Grimrod’s egoism it was his ill-temper, 
which was none the better, but all the worse 
to bear, for expending itself in slow, measured, 
biting sarcasms which scarified the victim, 
and not seldom cut very much deeper still. 

I have been at some pains to draw the 
portrait of the old carpenter, because he has 
much to do with the stirring episodes in Isaac 
Newbold’s life, which I have undertaken to 
narrate; and because I want the reader, 
in his mind’s eye, to see “Old Crusty” as 
clearly as I can—as clearly as I did see him, 
alas! how many years ago !—with bowed 
shoulders, forward head, and long spare 
body, walking along the narrow streets of 
Bramley Dale. Lest the reader should begin 
by taking a vigorous dislike to ‘ Old Crusty,” 
though I don’t want to take up cudgels for 
him, let them remember those slightly redeem- 
ing lips.and eyes of his, and remember also 
that, on the whole, folks, in general, have 
more good points about them than we are 








aware of, I have a notion, reader, that you 
and I, in all probability, have as many 
points ” of the other sort as the generality 
of our neighbours. 

Isaac Newbold had been apprenticed to 
Daniel Grimrod, and had worked for him as 
journeyman some five or six years since he 
was “out of his time.” ‘That is saying a 
good deal for Isaac, at any rate, for Old 
Crusty was sadly in the habit of treading on 
the toes of his men and lads, and succeeded, 
generally speaking, in disgusting them with 
their employer, and sending them in search 
of work elsewhere. The way in which he 
discharged his workmen—‘“gave them the 
sack,” was his expression—and parted with 
his apprentices under the influence of sudden 
fits of temper, or a senseless “taking a dis- 
like,” made Isaac’s long term of service a 
matter of general surprise. 

The fact was that Isaac was altogether too 
clever and useful a “hand” to be lightly 
lost. He was moreover a universal favourite 
among the farmers and other customers of 
his master, on account of his practical know- 
ledge of all the departments of an inclusive 
country trade, and because of his civil and 
obliging manners, and his conscientious way 
of getting through his work. For his mother’s 
sake the young fellow desired to stay in 
Bramley Dale, and so he bore Old Crusty’s 
crustiness, made himself more than ever 
necessary to the old man, who, towards him, 
grew less and less grumpy, and in his heart 
of hearts—but there, we do not know much 
about his heart yet ; wait awhile. 

Daniel Grimrod was celebrated all the 
country round for his skill as a wheelwright, 
for in the provinces “carpenter” is a term 
of very extensive and inclusive scope. The 
owners of all sorts of vehicles, through all the 
region round about, kept him well in with 
this class of work, and Isaac was now quite 
as clever at it as he was. Daniel would not 
exactly agree with that; it could hardly be 
expected. Indeed, he denied it. 

“‘ Everybody knows,” he used to say, “ that 
at a wheel there isn’t my marrow in all the 
shire; an’ won't be, / reckon, till Good 
Friday falls on Collop Monday. But I will 
say this, that our Isaac comes second; an’ 
me an’ him together, him at one wheel and 
me at t’other, can make a pair that can very 
nearly run of themselves.” 

In these days, however, Daniel’s years 
were beginning to tell upon him ; stooping 
for any length of time at once became 
grievous to him, so he rested on his laurels 
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a good deal on all such arduous matters as 
wheel-making, and found a new source of 
pride in boasting that Isaac Newbold was a 
lucky fellow to have had Am for a master 
and teacher. 

“Not much of a lad, Isaac wasn’t. I 
thought I should have to send him adrift the 
first year or so; but I took special pains with 
him, for his mother’s sake, poor woman, an’ 
by degrees I put some gumption in him, an’ 
got him on; an’ I’ve made a man of him, an’ 
there he is !” 

There he was, there is no doubt, smiling 
inwardly at the old man’s vanity, and con- 
scious all the time that the “ gumption ” had 
been in him born and bred, though he was 
quite ready to acknowledge that Daniel had 
taught him, and taught him well. 

““T say, Isaac,” said Daniel to his appren- 
tice one day, as they were in the shop to- 
gether, “don’t you ever think o’ gettin’ 
married ?” 

“No,” said Isaac, looking up from his 
work, with a smile on his lip and a look of 
wonder in his eye, for his master had never 
mentioned such a subject through all the 
years. ‘No, I can’t say Ido. I’m too well 
off as I am to care to change.” 

“Yes, it’s a grand thing, lad, to have a 
mother like yours; she’s worth a bushel o’ 
the flimsy stuff that men have to make wives 
out of nowadays. Milliners’ dummies / 
calls ’em, only they arn’t dumb—more’s the 
pity. Still, I reckon you'll have to come to 
it some day.” 

“Some day’s some way off,” said Isaac, 
laughing. ‘‘It’s no use meetin’ trouble half- 
way. They say, ‘ Wedlock’s a padlock,’ you 
know, and I shouldn't like to be locked up 
for life just yet.” 

‘Ha, ha! that sounds wise enough to 
listen to, but I suppose Miss Dearlove hasn't 
turned up yet: when she does, ‘ Wedlock’s 
a padlock’ ’ull become wedlock’s a paradise ! 
Then you'll find that the better way to put it 
is deadlock’s a purgatory, or something— 
but, no, Isaac,” said the carpenter, dropping 
the cynical vein, and turning the kindlier 
gleam of his grey eyes on him, as he con- 
tinued with a sigh, “I hope better things for 
you.” 

Isaac couldn’t make it out. What had 
come over the old man? 

‘‘What made you drop on to that ‘sub- 
ject ?” said Isaac, “I didn’t think you 


minded for matrimony much yourself.” 
** Nay, lad, it’s the subject that’s dropped 
on to me. You see I’m gettin’ old, an’ 


some 0’ these days I shall be goin’ off. I 
shan’t care much for that, for life’s a poor 
brew accordin’ to my notions ; but I. should 
like this business to be kept goin’, an’ you're 
the chap that ought to have it. After I’ve 
made it, and had it, an’ kept it up Ax, I 
shouldn’t like it to come into the hands of a 
numskull. When I’m gone, of course, it can 
never be what it is while I’m here, but you'll 
keep it better up to the mark than anybody, 
and I should like it to be said that Daniel 
Grimrod’s old shop keeps up its character ; 
at any rate,” added Daniel, “as well as can 
be expected. And, besides that, Isaac, you’ve 
done well by me, and I should like to do well 
by you.” 

“Well,” said Isaac, frankly and warmly, 
“that is very kind of you; but I don’t see 
why I should get married, do you? My 
mother would manage here, as, indeed, she 
would manage anywhere,” continued Isaac, 
with filial pride. ‘“ But there, where’s the 
good o’ talking ; you’re good for a score 0’ 
years yet, an’ young folks, even when they’re as 
strong as I am, don’t always make old bones.” 





Here the conversation was abruptly broken 
off. The little omnibus which ran to and fro 
from Bramley Dale Station, some half-mile 
from the town, drove up to the carpenter's 
door. Daniel looked at Isaac with an in- 
voluntary smile— cynical, of course —and 
hastened to see what the ’bus had. brought. 
Isaac was a little curious, too, under the 
circumstances, and stood outside the shop 
door to watch events. A trunk had to be 
lifted down. He hastened to give the ’bus- 
man a helping hand, and met a black-eyed 
gipsy looking up into the sombre face of 
Daniel Grimrod, and saying, with a merry 
twinkle, not of the eyes only, but the whole 
laughing face, “Now, Uncle Dan, I wonder 
what you are going to do with me?” 

Said Isaac Newbold, “So do I.” 


CHAPTER Il. —- MARGARET BRAITHWAITE’S 
FIRST EXPERIENCES OF THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN. 


HE fair young girl so summarily intro- 
duced to the reader in the last 
chapter was none other than Margaret 
Braithwaite, the daughter of Daniel Grim- 
rod’s dead wife’s sister, and not any the more 
welcome to Daniel’s roof for that. People 
did say, that the old man’s relations with his 
wife—who had now lain under the sacred 
shadows of the abbey church of Bramley 
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than that—were not of the most affectionate, 
or even comfortable kind. I am afraid there 
was some truth in that, for I can scarcely 
imagine the cynical old carpenter to have 
been much more gracious to his own wife 
than he was to other people. A man of that 
character is generally consistent in his be- 
haviour all round, though whether that is a 
case in which “ consistency is a jewel” may 
well be doubted, or, rather, positively denied. 

Margaret had come to find a home with 
her uncle, and although in the circumstances 
that might look a rather serious undertaking, 
she soon settled down, apparently not at all 
disconcerted with her surroundings — new, 
unfamiliar, and uninviting though they were. 
She was a piquant little damsel, whose un- 
doubted attractions of form and feature were 
heightened and increased by a peculiar win- 
someness of manner. Her excellent tact and 
good temper enabled her effectively to dispose 
of her uncle’s prejudice against “ petticoats,” 
an inclusive term, denoting womanhood in 
general, and, indeed, from the first she exer- 
cised an irresistible influence over him, the 
chief cause of which may possibly be patent 
by-and-by. 

The girl’s mother—as I have said—was 
the sister of Daniel Grimrod’s deceased wife, 
and, according to his testimony, the mother 
even exceeded the daughter in those subtle 
attributes which enable women to exert so 
much influence over the other sex for good 
and ill. 

Anice Hepworth was the youngest daughter 
of a farm bailiff, in the employ of a certain 
nobleman in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Her father was held in high esteem by his 
aristocratic employer, who, having a great 
taste for high farming, found in the clever 
and experienced - Hepworth a thoroughly 
capable manager, and a thoroughly trust- 
worthy steward besides. Mr. Hepworth’s 
position was not won in the days when Daniel 
Grimrod went courting his eldest daughter 
Jane, and the thrifty wheelwright—with a 
good trade in his fingers, some “ siller in the 
pouch,” and a fair measure of grit to help 
him through — had succeeded -in carrying 
Jane off to preside over the home he had 
established’ in the town of Bramley Dale. 
Anice was much younger than her sister, far 
more attractive to look at, far more self- 
assertive, too, it must be confessed ; and, as 
her father’s position was now both important 
and lucrative, she was able to look somewhat 
higher for a husband than had her quiet 
sister Jane. 











Among quite an array of eager suitors for 
the favour of “the Lady Anice,” as she had 
come to be called by reason of her queenly 
style of beauty and her regal air, were two 
brothers, the sons of a gentleman farmer in 
the neighbourhood who cultivated his own 
extensive acres, and had considerable means 
besides. The eldest of the two sons was first 
in the field, and rapidly distanced all com- 
petitors. Anice showed him a marked prefer- 
ence, and from all that I can gather, he was 
worthy forwhom she did this. Richard Braith- 
waite, as he was called, was a capital specimen 
of the yeoman of the north country, stalwart 
in physique, manly in morals, and noble in 
mind. However it might be with Anice, it 
was a serious business with him, for his love 
for the bailiff’s handsome daughter was as 
vigorous as his life, and as true as steel. 
Had she held loyally by him she might have 
secured a true and faithful husband, an hon- 
ourable position, anda happy home. In that 
case these chronicles would never have been 
written. 

Richard Braithwaite’s younger brother, 
Albert, or “ Bertie,” as he was called by com- 
mon consent, was five years his brother's 
junior, a handsome and fascinating young 
fellow, who, unfortunately for himself and 
others, was aware of his possession of these 
dangerous gifts, and not averse to use them 
at his will. He was base enough, smitten with 
the exceeding graces of his brother’s chosen 
one, to pay secret attention to the not very 
strong-minded Anice, and by dint of his 
peculiar talent in. the arts of © blandishment 
and by his “much fair speech,” which such 
men have at their disposal, succeeded in 
stealing away her heart. 

Richard Braithwaite, as may be imagined, 
was exceeding wroth. From that day he held 
no intercourse with his heartless brother. His 
loss of the girl whom he loved as his own soul 
inflicted on him what was, in its way, a fatal 
wound ; the strong man was bowed down to 
the ground, and could in no wise lift up him- 
self. After a short time of weary, futile, spirit- 
less longing for the unattainable, he suddenly 
disappeared. He left behind him a short 
note to his father, to the effect that he cared 
little for life, less for him who had done him 
such an irreparable wrong, and that, in order 
that he might be kept from doing some dark 
deed of vengeance, he had gone to a far 
country, and should not return. Albert was 
left in undivided possession of the farm, the 
father placing the rest of his fortune in safe 
keeping for the self-exiled son, whose light 
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seemed so utterly to die out into the dark. 
Albert, I think, was altogether too selfish, and 
too intoxicated with success, to understand 
and mourn his unbrotherly deed. Anice did 
feel compunction, and lived long enough, 
poor soul, to prove how thorny is the path of 
wrong-doing, however its portals may be 
decked with flowers ; and that the cup of sin, 
however it may sparkle and move itself aright, 
reveals the deadly asp when the cup is drained. 
Stolen waters are sweet; bread eaten in secret 
is pleasant, but none the less the dead are there, 
and the steps of the tempter take hold on hell! 

Anice Braithwaite speedily repented her ill- 
starred marriage with strong crying and tears. 
Her husband’s fancy for his beautiful wife was 
very short-lived. Then followed bickerings, 
reproaches, recriminations. Old Mr. Braith- 
waite died, and then it seemed as if the last 
remaining tie that bound his worthless son 
Albert was snapped asunder. He rapidly de- 
veloped into a drunkard and a voxé ; or rather 
the evil passions of his youth, held awhile in 
check by circumstances, were again let loose. 
The race-course and the gambling dens saw far 
more of him than his farm. He left his wife 
deserted, alone, and gave himself up to the 
wildest passions without restraint. Debts accu- 
mulated, and his circumstances were more and 
more embarrassed. In vain his hapless wife 
made effort to stem the tide of ruin. Lower 
and lower he sank, dragging his wife along 
with him, down the abyss of misery and want, 
and then at last forsook her and went nobody 
knew where, leaving the worn and weary 
Anice and her little hapless Margaret to face 
the world alone. 

This last heartless deed, however, was, 
under the circumstances, the best thing he 
could have done for the well-being of those 
whom he ought to have loved and nourished. 
Being free from the dead weight—and what 
was worse, the pain and worry of his unmanly 
presence—she bravely set to work to obtain a 
livelihood for herself and her sprightly and 
beautiful child. Daniel, Grimrod and _ his 
wife, there is good reason to believe, ren- 
dered her substantial help. After Mrs, Grim- 
rod’s death, her sister offered to come and 
reside with her brother-in-law, but for some 
reason or other—probably, his all-inclusive 
objection to ‘“ petticoats,”—-Daniel did not 
accept the offer, preferring to live alone— 
alone, except for the apprentices whom he 
housed and fed, and the sturdy and capable 
housekeeper, who, with the occasional aid of 
an apprentice, did all the domestic work her- 
self. 





Anice Braithwaite had hard work to keep 
her head above water, and but for the little 
Margaret, would have speedily sunk beneath 
the waves, overwhelmed in the struggle. She 
was deft and clever at working lace, was 
skilful with her brush and pencil, too; and 
though this sort of labour was then—as now 
—ill-paid for, it enabled her, at any rate, to 
keep the wolf from the door. | Since the time 
when Daniel Grimrod had given her to under- 
stand that she was not wanted at his house in 
Bramley Dale she had not. received any 
monetary aid from him. I suppose the car- 
penter’s cynical pen had written something 
sharp and painful, probably more painful 
than he knew ; at any rate, she felt hurt, and 
for the future bore her own burden—a burden 
lightened only by the sweet presence and 
prattle and growing lovesomeness of her 
child. No, not “lightened only” by this, for 
adversity and trouble had done for her what 
they had often done for others, and what but 
for them might never have been done at all ; 
they had driven her to seek help and comfort, 
strength and refuge in her God. . The hearts 
of men are sadly apt to forget Him who is 
the Bountiful Donor of all their mercies, the 
Author and Sustainer of their being, the 
Father of their spirits, and the Redeemer of 
their souls, so long as comfort continues, 
health abides, and prosperity endures ; but 
lest the forgetfulness and neglect should be 
total, ruinous, eternal, He chastises with His 
rod, arouses by His judgments, and by the 
storms and frost of winter. clarifies and 
softens the soil, which too much summer 
sun had hardened into fruitless stone. 

Anice Braithwaite’s trials, so heavy, so long 
continued, had led her to pray—to pray with 
the simple trust and fervour which marked 
her devotions when she uttered her petitions 
by her godly mother’s side. Prayer brought 
God near her—a Saviour, for she felt her sin 
and sorrowed for it; a Father, for she felt 
her orphanhood, and longed to be His child ; 
a Comforter, for her. sore; sad, heart 
needed balm and balsam; and in answer to 
contrite and truthful prayer, He is pledged to 
“ supply all our need.” 

It was a life-long blessing to the little dark- 
eyed damsel, Margaret, that this change in the 
mother’s thought and life had taken place ; that 
as her circumstances grew worse, her mind and 
heart grew better; for henceforward, to the 
day she died, it was her chief anxiety, her 
supreme effort, her almost single care, to in- 
stil true religious principles » into - her 
daughter's mind. Her lessons were made 
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potent by example, powerful by a mother’s 
prayers. Margaret's future course I have to 
describe in these faithful pages. It is a course 
marked by strange vicissitudes, deviations, and 
experiences, but I think the reader will find 
that the prayers of the poor, pale-faced, weary- 
hearted, loving, and pious mother were not 
without an answer and an influence which 
did control, did assist, and did endure. 

Only once after long years did Anice hear 
again of her worthless husband. Ina weekly 
newspaper of old date she read that he had 
been convicted of some crime and sent across 
the sea. Then followed a statement that the 
convict ship had gone down at sea with all 
hands, and as Anice read the story of that 
awful death she breathed an involuntary prayer 
for divine mercy on the sinner and went on 
her way. 

At length the weary widow was taken with 
serious illness; worn and weak, she could not 
rally from the strong attack. Margaret, who 
for the last few years had been able to help 
her mother considerably in the struggle for 
bread, was a devoted and tender nurse. To 
her her mother, whatever had been her faults, 
and they were great, had been a mother 
indeed, and as she saw the light dying out 
from her dear eyes, and heard her voice 
gradually dying away into the final whisper 
which was to be hushed by death, her young 
heart surged with grief, and she longed that 
her fair young head might be laid with her 
mother in the restful grave. Then at last the 
weary wheels of life stood still; Anice Braith- 
waite found her long home in the suburban 
cemetery of a northern city, and Margaret, 
the dark-eyed, dark-haired, gipsy-looking -or- 
phan, was left alone, alone with poverty in 
her perilous beauty, alone, except that the 
mother’s prayers and faith had made her the 
ward of heaven. 

For some time she remained in the place 
where she was. Her skilful fingers were deft 
as her mother’s among the lace, her hand 
more clever than her mother’s with the pencil, 
and she earned enough, at any rate, to supply 
her table with frugal fare, and to clothe her 
dainty form in the deep but plain, uncostly 
mourning which she wore for her dead mother 
—dead, but living ; living in heaven and in 
her orphan daughter’s heart. But she was 
alone! O, awful, desolate word! Whose 
mournful, melancholy meaning cannot be 
read by any who are within whisper-reach or 
love-glance of one human being. She was 
alone, and her heart yearned for sympathy— 
the voice of friendship—to be linked some- 











how with somebody in this cold and heartless 
world. So she wrote to her uncle Grimrod ; 
and strange to say, came back a letter, kind, 
having indeed quite a tender strain, and 
contaming hearty invitation, nay, almost 
command, to Margaret to come and make his 
house her home. So it was that the omnibus 
brought her to Daniel’s door. So it was 
that she put the question, “ Well, uncle, 
what are you going to do with me, I 
wonder?” So it was that Isaac Newbold, 
seeing her and remembering his master’s 
conversation, was led to wonder too. 


CHAPTER IV.—GOLDFINCH GULLY. 


N the oldest and most prosperous of our 
Australian colonies, and on one of its 
largest and most successful farms, dwelt 
Richard Braithwaite. Long years had inter- 
vened since those hard and sorrowful days 
when, defrauded of his promised wife, he had 
fled, sad-hearted and self-banished, from his 
father’s hearthstone and from his native land. 
Time and change, together with a manly in- 
dependence, great native energy of character, 
and real faith in the overruling Providence of 
God, had healed the wound that had hurt so 
keenly, all the more keenly that it was dealt 
by a brother’s hand. Not that its effects had 
entirely disappeared, far from it. It had 
made him moody, if not morose—suspicious 
of his kind; and as his love for “the Lady 
Anice”’ had laid hold upon his life, he had 
never even contemplated entering into what 
he felt must be an unfair matrimonial yoke. 
He had, what is much too rare, a strong 
sense of the sacredness of the marriage bond. 
He felt that only mutual affection ought to 
warrant anybody’s taking the solemn vows. 
His love was dead, so he argued, dead tohim 
for ever, and so he would not act a lie with 
any living woman in the world beside. 

It seemed a pity. He prospered in ail 
that he set his hand unto. His flocks of 
sheep whitened the surrounding hills, his 
cattle almost equalled in number those of 
the patriarchal herdsman in the land of Uz, 
and among the scattered colonists who were 
his neighbours, in every sense but that of 
contiguity, he was gaining name and fame as 
an unusually capable farmer and a’ wealthy 
man. His homestead, situated at the head 
of a secluded valley, was an exceedingly 
pleasant spot, surrounded by tall pines, tree- 
ferns, gum trees, and other evergreen trees, 
whose vertical foliage on slope and hill-side 
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gave grateful shelter from the heat of the sun. 
It was an inviting home, the very place for a 
home, a wife, a family of happy children ; but 
Richard Braithwaite, its lord and master, was 
a bachelor, and a bachelor he was, for reasons, 
likely to live and die. 

At the time of which I write that far-off 
region in which Richard Braithwaite resided 
was a convict settlement, and the actual 
location of the convict establishment was 
much too near to be pleasant.. Our English 
colonist, however, was himself a brave man, 
with all his wits about him. He had sur- 
rounded himself with shepherds, herdsmen, 
and tillers of the soil of strong build and 
good character,—this latter desideratum not 
too easy to come by either then or now, 
and had the character of being well able 
to take care of himself and of all that he 
had a right to call his own. At times the 
miserable men who had “left their country 
for their country’s good” would escape from 
such ineffective durance as they were con- 
signed to ; and being thus outlaws in a double 
sense, were reckless, fierce, and desperate, a 
terror to the colonists, a well-founded cause 
of complaint against the mother country that 
it should tranship its refuse to the other side 
of the world, and pour it on their shores. 

Richard Braithwaite’s chief stockman was 
a shrewd Scotchman, who, having been hind 
or bailiff on a large cattle-rearing farm on the 
broad uplands and mountain moors of 
Sutherland, was thoroughly experienced, and, 
Scotchman-like, thoroughly clever in his pecu- 
liar walk of life. Donald MacLean was 
Richard Braithwaite’s strong right hand. 
He was a tall, sinewy man, with muscles that 
gave him strong advantage over an obstre- 
perous ram or bullock, if once he got what 
he called “‘a’ gude grupo’ thelug!” Had the 
said ram or bullock escaped from his hold, 
the “lug” must have remained with Donald as 
the only possible compromise. His hair had 
been a violent red, but time and events had 
“ paled the roseate blush ” by giving it a frosted 
look. It was cut exceedingly short, his chief 
reasons being that it was “sooner combed,” 
and that if ever he and an adversary came 
to “close grups,” grupping there would not 
do him much damage, nor give his oppo- 
nent much advantage. ‘ He’d get a neivefu’ 
o’ naethin,” Donald would say, “ like Sandy 
Skeldum when he fetched his fairin’.” Don- 
ald’s most constant, indeed, ever constant 
companions were a couple of remarkable 
collie dogs and his “mull.” The former he 
declared were possessed of “mair than 





ordinary common sense,” and the latter was 
“just the ither thing that mak’s ony. ither 
gude thing pairfectly satisfactory.” The 
only additional. fact about Donald McLean 
that calls for present mention is that he had, 
in his employer’s interests, a profound hatred 
for the convict establishment near by, and a 
watchful, suspicious eye on all loafers, bush- 
rangers, e¢ genus. omne, and never either 
stayed at home or went abroad without 
weapons of defence. “They're an ill-faur’d 
crew,” quoth Donald on this subject, “ an’ the 
‘devil’ and the ‘dingo’ are by compairison 
weel-bred gentlefolks;” and yet the two 
sheep-harrying pests referred to were - his 
very peculiar abhorrence. 

“T say, Maister Braithwaite,” said he one 
morning to his employer, just as he was about 
to set out on a visit to a stockade on an out- 
lying portion of the far-extending farm, ‘do 
ye ken ought o’ this clishmaclaver aboot the 
goold?” 

“Why, what have you heard, Donald?” 
inquired his master, who. had reasons of his 
own for treating the subject cautiously. 

“Why, Rab Muirfoot, 0’ Dingo. Glen, 
tells o’ goold bein’ discovered thereaway, an’ 
he says that a chiel owt ower beyont the river, 
by Kangaroo Fords, has happen’d on it 
amang the sand. Ifit’s a’ true, this neeborhood 
‘ll sune be mair lively than pleasant, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Well, I have heard something about it, 
MacLean, and I believe it istrue. Indeed, 
I’m not sure that the precious metal is not 
nearer to ourselves than we imagine. When 
you come back from Gumtree Hill, I’ve 
something for your private ear.” 

The stockman turned his grey eyes upon 
his employer with a searching glance, and 
with unusual seriousness delivered himself of 
his opinion, an_ opinion, like most of his, 
characterized by that most excellent of all 
commodities, religious common-sense. 

“ Maister, baith you an’ me are ower-weel 
seasoned, I think, to run flitin’ after ony Will- 
o’-the-Wisps and Jack-o-Lanterns. The 
‘precious metal,’ as you ca’ it, can bea 
precious humbug, an’ can be a varra lim’ 0” 
Satan if the glower on it tak’s possession 0’ 
the mind. Goold or no goold, stock-farmin’ 
an’ land buyin’ is the way in this coontry, 
baith to mak’ goold an’ safe keep it ; never 
forgettin’ that when it is gotten, it’s a parlous 
sort 0’ property withoot something better than 
goold to keep it company.” 

“Right, my friend,” said Richard, warmly. 
“Goldand the blessing of God will do very well. 
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The blessing of God without gold will do very 
well, too ; but gold without it is a bad busi- 
ness, and ifit be put in a bag full of holes, the 
bigger the holes the better for him that holds 
the purse.” 

Donald MacLean’s face lighted up with a 
gleam of honest satisfaction with these senti- 
ments, and bidding his master “ good morn- 
ing,” he whistled up his collie-dogs, regaled 
himself from his well-replenished mull, and 
rode off at speed in the direction of Gumtree 
Hill. 

Meanwhile, Richard Braithwaite strolled 
off thoughtfully in an opposite direction. 
The fact is that Richard himself, in his closely- 
observant walks among the rocks and ravines, 
gorges and gulleys immediately contiguous to 
his own homestead, had been struck with the 
peculiar character of the physical geography 
of that district, and of the mineral formations 
which everywhere met his eye. His own 
somewhat extensive reading had enabled him 
to discover the signs and tokens of the pre- 
sence of the gleaming metal which so many 
mortals vainly worship. He had therefore 
been doing a little quiet and private “ pro- 


specting” on his own account, and in a| 


certain hollow between two hills, where 
a fussy and lively little brooklet ran 
chafing and rippling beneath the shadow of 
giant firs, he had found clear veins of gold 
among the stones which were washed and 
rounded by the busy stream. In one 
particular spot on the banks of the stream, 


where the current had washed away the soil | 
from the roots of a tall shrub, he had pulled! 








away the loosened growth and had seen 
the glittering quartz so full of the coveted 
metal that even he, whose heart, thanks to 
his sore sorrow and the grace of God that 
so often follows on the tracks of trouble, had 
been largely weaned from ordinary loves 
and likings, found his heart throbbing with 
novel excitement at the sight. 

It was hither that our prosperous colonist 
had bent his steps on the morning of his 
brief converse with his trusty Scotchman. 
While he was looking around on all the 
tokens of rich mineral that lay about his feet, 
his keen ear detected an unusual sound 
among the pinetrees that clothed the slope 
above him, and lifting his eyes thitherward he 
saw two villainous orbs, surmounted by the 
well-known convict cap, gazing intently upon 
the gleaming patch from which the shrub 
had been dislodged. A slight involuntary 
motion of his own directed the piercing eyes 
on him. If possible, they had now a wider 
and intenser gaze, then they were rapidly 
withdrawn, and Richard heard distinctly the 
rustle and slight crackle of the brushwood as 
their owner swiftly stole away. 

I have said that Richard Braithwaite was a 
brave man ; I have intimated also that he was 
a man who, on the whole, was at peace with 
his conscience and his God, but he could not 
help feeling a sensation of fear and dread, a 
sort of ominous foretoken of coming ill. He 
turned away from Goldfinch Gully, as he 
himself had named it long before he knew or 
thought about its gold, and silently, and in- 
deed sadly, wended his homeward way. 
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“ QUICKSILVER SAM:” OR, THE STORY OF PHIL 
CRANMER’S CRUTCH. 
A STORY FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

















DON’T know that I ever met | standing on his head by the gate, to see, as 
with a better little fellow than | he said, “whether the grass grew under our 
Sam Silver. There was not | feet.” I don’t know that he was particularly 
much of him if you measured | clever, but he was particularly plucky, and in 
him with a two-foot rule, or|school as well as out, ‘Quicksilver Sam” 


weighed him by the pound. The most| would never give in. “If you can do it, Z 


precious goods, they say, are wrapped in 
the smallest parcels, and in that short, 


| can do it,” he used to say, even to boys who 
were big enough almost to carry him in their 


thin, wiry little body of his there was| jacket pocket. You should have seen him 
wrapped up a spirit of the best quality. J|when he had got some knotty sum on his 
never saw anything to equal the “ wrapper ” | slate that wouldn’t come right.. He used to 
itself ; for his lithe little frame seemed to be} put the front of one foot round the heel of 


made of a sort of composition of india-rubber, 
gutta-percha, and spring-wire. Alike in the 
school and the playground—for it was there 
that I knew him—he was so agile and active 





_ in all his movements, that we used to think 


his mother must have put quicksilver into 
his feeding-bottle when he was a baby. I 
suppose he was a baby once, though he was 
such a shrimp at twelve years old that they 
must have wanted a microscope to find him 
at twelve weeks ditto. ‘ Quicksilver Sam” 
the boys used to call him, and if a boy is to 
have any other name given him besides his 
own, though I don’t see why he should, no 
better name could have been found for the 
electric, restless little acrobat who was the 
life and soul of Beechcroft Hall, as Dr. Rams- 
dale’s academy was called. You might place 
him on his head, or his side, or his back, or 
his knees ; but as soon as ever your hands 
were off him, up he sprung like a jumping- 
Jack back to his heels again, and while you 
were looking at him in dumb astonishment, 
he would place his hands on your shoulders, 
and in a moment make a frog-leap over 
your head. I say your head, but I can’t be 
so sure of that, you know, because you may 
be almost as tall as a lamp-post ; I mean my 
own, and that at the height of a yard and a 
half, as it was when I went to school. Some- 
times the boys ran races in Dr. Ramsdale’s 
paddock, from the hedge at one end to the 
gate at the other, but if ever we allowed 
“ Quicksilver Sam” to “enter,” we were 
almost sure to be so far behind, that at the 
goal we should find the little whipper-snapper 
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| the other, draw them under the bench as far 
| back as he could get them, put his elbows on 
ithe desk and his head between his hands, 
and stare at his slate almost hard enough to 
crack it ; when he had succeeded in getting 
it right, he would say, “ You're done for: I 
thought I woud find you out or I’d know 
ithe reason why.” What made him so much 
‘liked by the boys was his wonderful good 
temper. The fact is, “zat must have had 
some quicksilver in it too, for if it happened 
[to drop on its back under some sudden 
vexation, the frown was hardly on his face 
before it was off again, and his temper was 
on its feet as merry and cheery as ever. 
When the regular boarders at Beechcroft 
Hall had reassembled after the Christmas 
holidays, they found that among the new 
'boys who had entered for the next half was 
a thin, pale-faced lad called Philip Cranmer, 
He was so lame that he could not get about 
at all without a crutch. His left leg, owing 
to some fever or other he had passed through, 
was drawn up ; the leg had to be suspended 
by a strap, which was fastened round his 
neck, while his knee rested in the other end. 
Among the boys I remember it was a matter 
of great wonder that he had ever been sent to 
such a school at all, and we all thought he 
would have a hard time of it among fifty or 
sixty thoughtless and unruly boys, At certain 
times, especially when the weather changed, 
Philip’s lame leg pained him a great, deal, 
and he suffered much from headache, poor 
fellow, besides. I am sorry to say that a 
few of the boys seemed to think “7 had no 
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business there, and were inclined to treat him 
coldly and even unkindly. They called him 
“the Cripple,”andinmany ways, asill-mannered 
lads will, contrived to prevent his ever 
asking them for a little kindly aid. -We soon 
found out that his. mother was a widow, with 
only a small pittance to live on, and that a 
kind gentleman, a friend of his dead father’s, 
was paying the cost of his education. This, 
instead of being an additional reason for 
kindness and forbearance, was regarded by 
the boys of whom I have spoken as another 
reason why his presence at Beechcroft Hall 
was unwelcome. 

The very first evening, however, after Sam 
Silver’s return from the holidays, little “Quick- 
silver” drew his chair by Philip's side and set 
to work like a hero to cheer him up and try 
to make him at home. He helped him into 
the dining-hall, sat with him at the tea-table, 
and whenever he saw him just about to rise 
from his seat, he was by his side in a moment, 
to get him what he wanted without further 
trouble. 

*T say,” said a big lad called Crozier, “I’m 
afraid ‘the Cripple * won’t be of much use at 
cricket,” and then laughed rudely at what he 
thought was his wit. 

‘Wo ?” said “Quicksilver Sam,” jumping 
off ‘his seat, and then over a chair, and then 
over the desk’ at which Crozier was. sitting. 
“Who are you talking about ?” 

Up jumped Crozier, highly offended, and 
said, loud enough for all the boys to hear, 
“What's that to you? Mind your own busi- 
ness!” And standing before Sam Silver, 
with legs apart and hands clenched, he 
looked a trifle dangerous. 

“Tf ever you call Philip Cranmer by that 
name again,” said Sam, with more anger than 
I had ever seen him show, “you and I will 
settle it between us.” 

“ We'd better do it now, then,” said Crozier, 
“<The Cripple’ won’t be of much use at 
cricket. There!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when “Quicksilver Sam” doubled his little 
gutta-percha ‘body, put his head between 
Crozier’s legs, who, turning an involuntary 
somersault, lay flat on the floor. “ Quick- 
silver Sam” jumped on the desk just above him. 
In great wrath, Crozier—a heavy, loutish boy 
—-scrambled to his feet, and was rushing to de- 
molish Sam ata blow. That spring-heeled Jack 
dropped ‘two hands on his shoulders, jumped 
clean over his head, and in a twinkling had 
his head’ between’ the ‘bully’s legs again, and 
treated him ‘to another somersault in the 








opposite direction. This time he had not 
breath enough to spare for further warfare, 
and Sam quietly retired to the side of the 
youth who was the innocent cause of it all, 
while the boys set up a loud peal of laughter 
at the fallen bully, and gave three cheers for 
“ Quicksilver Sam.” 

It was soon made clear that Sam Silver 
had taken Phil Cranmer under his special 
charge; and I’m glad to say that with the 
exception of a very few, he had no trouble in 
getting the boys to be kind and thoughtful 
im their treatment of the poor fellow who was 
doomed to so hard a lot. I must tell you 
that “Quicksilver Sam,” being favoured with 
wealthy parents, had a bedroom to himself, 
and the boys were much surprised one 
evening to find that by special arrangement 
a bed had been set up in it for Master 
Cranmer’s use. 

In the schoolroom the lame boy was very 
quiet and patient, and was so affable and 
agreeable with all the boys, that he became 
quite a popular favourite, and they began 
to vie with each other as to which should 
have the honour of lending him a “ shoulder,” 
or in some other way ministering to his com- 
fort and ease. By the time Midsummer came 
round, all the boys were glad to know Phil 
Cranmer was coming back again for the next 
half. They were a little astonished, how- 
ever, though very glad, to find that ‘ Quick- 
silver Sam” was going to take Phil with him 
to London, as he had got a warm invitation 
from his parents to that effect. 

After the holidays, the boys were gathered 
once again in the big schoolroom, and to the 
deep regret of all, it was found that Silver 
and Cranmer had not returned. Nearly three 
weeks passed before they made their appear- 
ance, and when they did arrive they were 
received with a regular shout of welcome. 

Leaning on the shoulder of his trusty friend, 
Phil limped into the schoolroom and took his 
accustomed place in a quiet corner where he 
would not be disturbed. 

That evening the two late comers got per- 
mission from Dr. Ramsdale to give a little 
drawing-room entertainment in one act, which 
they said had been very popular in London. 
As soon as the shadows of night had gathered 
round, the boys seated themselves in custo- 
mary fashion before a little stage which had 
been hastily extemporised. At the ringing 
of a small bell the curtain was drawn aside. 
Sam Silver entered as the Great Magician, 
Obfuscatorio, his head enveloped in a red 
turban, his white beard reaching down to the 
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The magician here described a circle, made 


fastened round him. Lifting his wand, he | sundry motions with his hands, and then said, 
said, in loud and pompous tones, “ Behold} as he stamped upon the floor, “ Hear me, O 
the Pontifex among magicians. I am that} nature, and obey! Stand, mortal, within this 


world - renowned wizard, | Bobadillibulero | 


charmed circle, and at the peril of thy life 


Obfuscatorio. I work wonders in the deep, | disobey my commands. Loose that suspended 


wonders on the land, wonders in the air! | 


The dead I raise to life; the living, by a 
secret whisper from my lips, shall die! I 
unfold the secrets of the future ; I expound 
the mysteries of the present; I unravel the 
problems of the past! My. subtle charms 
can——but who comes here ?” 

Enter Phil Cranmer, attired as usual. 
Limping in, he leans on his crutch in an 
attitude of reverence. 

“Mean mortal, who art thou ?” quoth the 





band from off thy neck !” 

Philip slowly obeyed. 

“ Fling down that-useless crutch ouéside the 
circle, nor let it touch the sacred line!” 

Philip obeyed, standing on one leg in un- 
certain poise, amid the breathless attention of 
the lookers-on. 

Again the magician stamps his foot and 
shouts, ‘‘ Put down that foot upon the ground, 
I charge thee !” 

Down goes the foot, whole, even as the other. 








magician, “ Around that charmed circle walk ! Walk 
“OQ, mighty Obfuscatorio, I fain would | Faster!!. Run!!!” 
prove thy matchless skill. Thyself unfold| The boys are on their feet, they shout, they 
my name.” clap, they cheer; the truth has burst upon 
“Tush! Philip Cranmer, that poor test is | them all at once. 
child’s play ALL secrets do I know.” Philip Cranmer’s crutch has gone for ever ! 
“Great Wizard,” exclaimed Philip, surprised | The explanation of this marvellous surprise 
at this proof of power, “dost thou know my |is this: “ Quicksilver Sam ” was the son of one 
thoughts ? my wish? my errand here ?” of the first surgeons in Europe, or the world. 
“What know I not? From Etna’s deepest | Certain secrets of the chamber, certain letters 
caldron to the Sun’s great heart of fire? Thy | from London, which had often aroused our 
thought? that I have power. Thy wish? thy | curiosity, the vacation in town spent in the 
halting limb to heal. Thy errand ? ’tis to see | hospital, and the blessing of God, had brought 
if I can do it.” ithe lad+the priceless boon of soundness of 
“ And canst thou?” quoth Philip, leaning | limb. 
heavier on his crutch and trembling with ex-| What I said at the beginning, I’ll say again, 
citement. |‘ J don’t know that I ever met with a better 





“And can I? Ay, and what is more, I | little fellow than Sam Silver.” 
will !” 
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WE Y Erin’s western shore, bold precipice 

y) And jutting crag confront the ocean king ; 
72 With swelling pride the crested waves roll in. 
And high lift up their heads to meet the foe. 

Stern and undaunted, in their ancient strength, 

The frowning cliffs stalwart and steadfast stand, 
While round their feet the wild waves madly dash ; 
Then like some wounded thing they sob and roar, 
And waste themselves away in flakes of foam ; 

Or wildly driven by the pitiless storm, 

That first had waked them from their.ocean bed, 
High o’er the towering cliffs, to fall and.sink 

Into the soft green turf and be no more. 
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But in the summer and the harvest-time 
There comes a truce ’twixt earth and sea and air 
And all around bespeaks tranquillity. 

The sea-birds float in restful luxury, 

And on the gleaming sands the rippling waves 
In quiet monotones their cadence make, 

And e’en the deep sea caves are hushed and still 
Among the pretty pools the children play, 

In games of mimic oceans, barks are sailed, 
And divers bring up treasures from the deep. 
Down by a little path from the high cliff 

A blind girl and her mother came each day; f 
And seating her within the sheltered spot— 

Mute pity in her face—with sad, slow step, 

The mother went up by the cliff again. 

There is no sadness in the sweet pale face 

Of sightless Agnes now ; but there had been 

A very storm and tempest in her heart, 

When first the surging waves of doubt rolled in, 

And filled her heart with fierce rebellious thoughts — 
For all the earthly lore so dearly prized 

Must have an end, her sight and power were gone. 
She thought, as untaught children still do think, 
That He who doeth all things well, does ill 

Because his eye some sickliness detects, 

That sapping at the life would lay it low, 

The soul-life of His dear and cherished ones. 
Removing it He causeth grief and pain, 

And bitter cries go up, and hard thoughts too, 
Against the will of Him whose name is Love. 

They see not as He sees that blessed peace. 

And fruits of righteousness shall yet be theirs ; 

For He would have them very fair indeed, 

These chosen heirs of heaven's high heritage. 

What priceless cost it was to make them His,— 

The giving up and sending forth of Him 

The Father’s only and beloved Son! 

Delayed it may be, yet it comes at length, 

The bliss of knowing that ’tis love supreme 

And love all wise, too, that has done it all, 

So tribulation wrought its own sweet grace, 

And patience came from whence experience sprung. 
Then blossomed hope, that maketh not ashamed, 
For God’s own love had now filled all her heart. 
Back to her humble home, and to the sea— 

The sea she loved so well, she went and came 

Had He not sat by the sea-side and taught, 

Who gave her sight to see the things unseen ? 

And she would muse of Him the whole day long ; 
And knowing life was ebbing fast away, 

She spent it in a quiet ministry, 

In prayer for her land, and for all lands ; 

That light and truth might spread o’er all the earth 
As the wide waters cover the deep sea. 

The summer and the harvest-time are past 

And there is sorrow on the unquiet sea ; 

But in the haven she desired to be, 

Is Agnes now ! 
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4] HE festive season, as Christmas- 














folks are concerned. Pleasant | 
and profitable. pages, bound together in the | 
most attractive form and fashion, and provided 
for their special behoof, almost overweight 
our library table... These winsome-looking 
volumes are of varied degrees of merit, but it 
is pleasant to be able to say that most of 
them are eminently readable, some of them of 
great excellence, and all of them, as to the 
tone and tenor of their moral teaching, are 
quite satisfactory. 
From those capable children’s providers, 


tide is sometimes called, certainly | 
ought to be sufficiently cheery, so | 
far, at any rate, as the young | East London waifs, the one of whom is Good 





John F. Shaw and Co., we have received a 


‘enjoy them both, and wish the book “a lot 


bigger.” —“ Rob and Mag,” by L. Marston, is 
a tender and touching little story of two small 


Samaritan to the other.. This book is em- 
phatically “little and good.”—In “ Unele 
Fred's Shilling,’ by Emily Brodie, the 
authoress undertakes the difficult task of 
making the shilling give its autobiography. 
This kind of thing is never easy to do, and 
generally becomes tedious. The authoress 
seems to feel this, and “ Uncle Fred” takes 
up, the tale. The thread of the story is 
broken in.upon too much, and the way the 
“harmonies” are interfered with detracts 
from the merit of the book, Nevertheless, 
“Uncle Fred’s Shilling” teaches some wise, 


considerable batch, of which the following | good lessons.—“ Gipsy Mike” is a stirring 


are fair samples :— 

“ Hilda,” by Catherine Shaw, is a healthy | | 
story. The heroine wins her way through | 
much difficulty, and by patient faith and | 
trust in God, to self-control and to a steadfast 
exhibition of the true characteristics of a| 


|tale, and from beginning to end will please 
|and profit its young readers. The pleasure, 
however, will be lessened in reading of the 
brave young hero’s death, though it came to 
pass in doing good to others.—“ All among 
the Daisies,” by Mrs. Stanley Leathes, will 


Christian. Thus the best influences are|interest young readers greatly. Its alter- 


brought to bear on other members of her 
family, and the enlistment of some of the 
least promising of these in the service of her 
own “Great Captain” is a rich reward. It 
is an excellent book for girls.—“ Zhe Lyons’ 
Den,” by Yotty Osborn. This is a peculiar 
study in natural history. There are “eight 
young Lyons” in the den, and how they 
behaved themselves, what they said and did, 
what good influences were brought to bear 
on them—all this is told with much humour 
and good effect—and the reader will be no 
less pleased than were the Lyons themselves 
to find that even in the home that at one 
time merited the suggestive name, peace and 
harmony reigned at last.—‘‘ Only a Tramp,” 

by Grace Stebbing, and “ Hun and Fairies,” 

by the same pen, have each the sparkle and 
vigour that characterize the lady’s previous 
works. Miss Stebbing is a mistress of the 
happy art of imparting the best of lessons in 
the graphic and lively fashion which ensures 
an attentive perusal. In the former book 
the beautiful and impressive sentences of the 
Litany are turned to excellent account, and 
an admirable story is the result. In the 
latter story the “ wee readers and listeners ” 





will find both fun and fairies, and they will 





nations of “lost” and “found” are rarely 
seen in real life, but it isa well-told story, and 
will be popular.—In “ Edgar Nelthorpe,” by 
Rev. A. Reed, B.A., the author has pro- 
duced a very readable and useful story. It 
deals with the Monmouth rebellion and 
the fall of the Stuarts. There are some 
graphic discriptions of men and events, 
and the youth who has the good fortune to 
get this book for a New Year’s gift will find 
pleasant reading. —‘ Sam,” by Ismay Thorn. 
Poor Sam has had a hard life of it, and gives 
kindly benefactors a deal of trouble ; but the 
jewel shines out from beneath the repellant 
crust. Philanthropic and patient effort have 
their reward.—Sam’s brief biography will do 
ood. “ Over the Wall,” by the same author 
is a lively story of two sets of youngsters who 
made a not very promising acquaintance 
with each other over the garden wall ; many 
pleasant and some unpleasant incidents sub- 
sequently occur, but all ends in peace and 
amity. All the young folks in this story 
seem to have nicknames, a practice this which 
should be frowned upon rather than pat- 
ronized.—“ Zhe Light of the Home,” well 
written; shows, to use the author’s own 
words, how much “one good, kind Christian 
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woman can do to elevate and educate a large 
family, even in that most unenviable of all 
positions, an unwished for step-mother.” In 
this case she had some awkward material to 
deal with, and her success was all the more 
noteworthy. The tone of the book is ex- 
cellent. 

From T. Nelson and Sons, we have re- 
ceived “ Tempered Steel, or Tried in the 
Fire,” by Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A. We can 
strongly recommend this as a capital book 
for boys. ‘There is a vein of strong common 
sense running through it, and it will surely 
enable young and thoughtful readers to do as 
its hero did, viz, ‘play the man.”—“ Zhe 
Guiding Pillar.’ A beautiful and well-told 
story of the difficulties of duty-doing, of the 
help the Strong One gives to brave hearts, 
and of the rest to which the Pillar that shines 
in the night of care will lead its followers. 
—* Willie’s Choice,” by Mrs. M. A. Paull, is 
written with this author’s usual skill, and ex- 
hibits clearly enough, in the blunder of Willie, 
the truth of the adage, that gilding is not 
gold. 
Hodder and Stoughton have forwarded to 
us, “From Log Cabin to White House,” by 
William M. Thayer. There could not possibly 
be a better or more useful gift-book for 








deed any “tide,” year, or day than this thrill- 
ing story of the career of one who from 
earliest boyhood to the hour of his martyr- 
dom, was “every inch a king.” No youth 
can read this book without being strength- 
ened for good and without feeling the kind- 
lings of a noble purpose.—“ The Pioneer of 
@ Family,” by 1. R. H. Hawthorn. A spirited 
story of life in Australia, by one who 
evidently knows all about it. There is much 
interesting information concerning that fifth 
continent deftly worked up into the narrative. 
It will well repay perusal.—‘ Peter Traw/l, 
or the adventures of a Whaler.” ‘To say that 
this book was written by W. H. G. Kingston is 
quite enough to imply that the lads will 
rejoice over it, and that while they are being 
excited and amused by perilous adventures 
and odd incidents, they will be taught 
many a healthful lesson. Peter Trawl is sure 
to be a favourite. 

It is very needless to review a book that 
has already had a sale of more than 300,000 
copies, It is enough therefore to say that 
Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster have pub 
lished a new illustrated edition of “John 
Ploughman’s Talk.” The plain-spoken, sen- 
sible old fellow is likely enough to go on 
talking until the crack of doom—and a good 


Christmas tide, New Year, birthday, or in-/ thing too. 
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GATHERINGS. 


SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE, 


CoMPILER OF ‘* MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDs,” ‘‘ NoBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 


LANGUAGE, 


FRANKLIN AS A BOOKSELLER.—One fine morning 
when Franklin was busy preparing his newspaper for 
the press, a lounger stepped into the store, and spent 
an hour or more in looking over the books, &c., and 
finally taking one in his hand, asked the shop-boy the 
price. 

** One dollar,” was the answer. 

‘*One dollar!” said the lounger, ‘can’t you take 
less than that?” 

‘*No, indeed ; one dollar is the price.” 

Another hour had nearly passed, when the lounger 
said— 

“Ts Mr. Franklin at home?” 

“ Yes, he is in the printing-office.” 

‘*I want to see him,” said the lounger. 

The shop-boy immediately informed Mr. Franklin | 
that a gentleman was in the store, waiting to see him. 
Franklin was soon behind the counter, when the | 
lounger, book in hand, addressed him thus :— 

‘Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can take for 
that book?” 

“ One dollar and a quarter,” was the ready answer. | 





| 


| takes a draught of man’s original beverage. 


\is his drink. 


”? 


ETC, 


ACHINAMAN AT HIS ABLUTIONS.—A comparatively 
small amount of water satisfies him. He never scrubs 
his floors ; for his ablutions, he is content with just as 
much scalding water as will cover the bottom of a flat 
brass basin. In this he Jays a coarse cotton napkin, 
with which he sponges his face and hands, In re- 
spectable families this process is repeated after the prin- 
cipal meal of the day. Even in the public baths, the 
shallow stone cistern for washing has only two or three 
inches depth of water, and this is shared in common by 
five or ten persons. No Chinaman thinks of washing 
the whole body more than once a year. On this oc- 
casion the dogs also, by immemorial custom, share 
in the privilege. There is also another reason why the 


| Chinaman does not feel the absence of those deep and 


cold wells which are so much prized by us, and which 
we so much miss in his land ; he not only abhors the 
touch, but also the taste of cold water. He never 
Tea of 
some kind, .¢., boiled water with some herbs infused, 
I have frequently found on my journeys 
that alook of incredulity, and expression of surprise, 


“One dollar and a sonnet Why, your young} anda close scrutiny of the glass, always followed the 
te) 


man asked me only a dollar.” 


jact of my drinking off a tumbler of cold water. 


‘‘True,” said Franklin, ‘and I could have better | Only the evidence of their senses convinced the by- 
afforded to have taken a dollar then, than to have | standers that I was not drinking alcohol.—/ictures of 


been taken out of the office.” 

The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing to end | 
the parley of his own making, said~— 

“Come, Mr. Franklin, tell me what is the lowest 
you can take for it?” 

** One dollar and a half.” 

‘*One dollar and a half! Why, you offered it your- 
self for a dollar and a quarter.” 

“Ves,” said Franklin, ‘and I had better have 
taken that price then, than a dollar and a half now.” 


The lounger paid down the price, and went about | 


his business—if he had any—and Franklin returned | 


into his printing-office. 


to increase our pleasures. When advancing towards 
satisfaction the completion of some favourite scheme, 
the mind feels tranquil and contented, and looks for- 
ward with pleasure to the coming day.—Zimmermann. 


CoMMON QUALITIES.—The ambition of a man of 
parts is very often disappointed for the want of some 
common quality, by the assistance of which men with 
very moderate abilities are capable of making a great 
figure.—Armstrong. 


CONFIDENCE.—Confidence is inseparable from 
human nature. Never was temper so reserved but it 
has its moments of unbending—moments when the 
full heart unlocks its secret fountains, and tells of 
emotions unsuspected, and thoughts hitherto concealed 
by the guarded brow and sealed lip. Now, of all 
times calculated for confidence, there is no time like 
evening—no place like sitting. 


| the Chinese. 


DeEBT, grinding debt, whose iron face the widow, 
the orphan, and the sons of genius fear and hate— 
debt, which consumes so much time, which so cripples 
and disheartens a great spirit with cares that seem so 
base, is a preceptor whose lessons cannot be foregone, 
and are needed most by those who suffer from it most. 


KinG Henry VIII. on Dress,—Henry VIII. was 
not above meddling with the fashions of his time, and 
passed an act to regulate the dressof his Irish subjects, 
which is strangely worded, and may amuse our 
readers :—“ That no person or persons, the King’s 


7 ‘ F ._ | subjects, within this land (Ireland), being, or hereafter 
To conquer difficulties, whether great or small, is | to be, from and after the first day of May, which shall 
any proposed object, or when we see with inward | be in the year of our Lord God 1539, shall, be shorn 


or shaven above the ears, or use the wearing of haire 
upon their heads like unto lockes, called glibbes, or 
have or use any haire growing on their upper lippes, 
called or named a crommea, or use or weare any shirt, 
smock, kurchor, bendel, neekerchour, moiket, or line, 
cappe, coloured or dyed with saffron, ne yet use or weare 
in any of their shirts, or smocks, above seven yardes of 
cloth, to be measured according to the King’s standard, 
and that also no woman use or weare any Kyrsell or 
cote tucked up or embroydered or garnished with silke 
or couched, ne laid with usker, after the Irish fashion ; 
and that no person or persons, of what estate, con- 
dition, or degree they may be, shall use or weare an 
mantles, cote, or hood, made after the Irish fashion.” 
Long after this Act, the Irish coolens, or youths with 
flowing locks, were persecuted for these graceful ap- 
pendages, and the Bard of Erin alludes to the circum- 
stance with his usual pathos and eloquence. 
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The AssENT.—Of all the exercises of the unfet- 
tered mind, perhaps none is attended with a more 
benign influence than that of indulging in a kind re- 
membrance of the absent. Every loving word that fell 
from the lips of the absent is treasured with tender- 
ness. Each kind act is recollected with affection. 
We look forward. to meeting with unbounded hap- 
piness. Have we parted in anger? Time softens 
us into indifference—at length into a quiet acknow- 
ledgment of past friendship. Have we parted in 
silence or estrangement? This, too, wears away, 
and we meet again to forget the past in future com- 
munions. The sorrow is mutually borne, and ten- 
derly consigned to the corner of our hearts devoted 
to the absent sharer. Have we parted inlove? No 
juy so great as the remembrance of it—no event so de- 
lightful or sacred as the reunion.. Have we been parted 
by death? Ah, the affection that travels with the 
flown spirit to its home in the realms of light! The 
changed but ever increasing sacredness of the love 
that bound us on earth is now freed from its alloy, 
while the unfettered spirit hovers near to watch 
over us, and bear the incense of truthful and_ puri- 
fied affection on the wings of endearing love. Absent 
from sight, to the spirit ever near—no shade of earth 
mingles in the holy office of a ministering angel, 
whose sweet influence is like the gentle dew upon 
the fragrant flowers, which exhales a perfume unseen, 
but. ever grateful to the perception of the inborn 
spirit. Absent, but not forgotten, is a sweet and 
touching memorial. 


DOING. 


Oh, friend whoc’er thou art, who dost rejoice 
In the sweet tones of thy melodious voice ; 
Which to thy fancy are so rich and clear, 
Falling like music, on the lisi’ning ear, 
Of thee I ask, 
What hast thou done of that thou hast to do? 
Art silent ? Then I say, 
Until thy deeds are many let thy words be few. 


Oh, man, whoe’er thou art, within whose breast 

The glowing thoughts disdain ignoble rest ; 

Whose soul is labouring with a monstrous birth 

Of winged words, to scatter through the earth, 
Of thee I ask, 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do? 
Art silent? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy words be few. 


Oh, brother mine, who would’st reform mankind, 
Purging the dross, and leaving al! refined ; 
Preaching of sinless love, sobriety, 
Of goodness, endless peace, and charity, 
Of thee I ask, 
What hast thou done of that thou hast to do? 
Art silent ? Then I say, 
Until thy deeds are many let thy words be few. 


Speech without action is a moral dearth, 
And to advance the world is little worth : 
Let us think much, say little, and much do, 
If to ourselves and God we will be true ; 
And ask within, 
What have I done of that I have todo? 
Is conscience silent—say, 
Oh ! let my deeds be many and my words be few. 


J. G. L. BULLEID. 








CoMPLAISANCE pleases all, prejudices none, adorns 
wit, renders humour agreeable, augments friendship, 
redoubles love, and, complying with justice and 
generosity, becomes the secret charm of all mankind. 


Wuat PLEASURE IT Is TO Pay Onr’s Dests.—It 
seems to flow from a combination of circumstances. 
It, removes that wneasiness which a true spirit feels 
from dependence and obligation. It affords pleasure 
to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our social affec- 
tion. It prometes that future confidence which is so 
very ‘interesting to an honest mind ; it opens a pros- 
pect of being readily supplied with what we want on 
future occasions ; it leaves a consciousness of our own 
virtue ; and it is a measure we know to be right, both 
in point of justice and of sound economy. Finally, 
it 1s the main support of a business reputation.— 
Shenstone. 


AN ARAB Horse.—A Bedouin, named Jabal, 
possessed a mare of great celebrity. Hassan Pasha, 
then governor of Damascus, wished to buy the 
animal, and repeatedly made the owner the most 
liberal offers, which Jabal steadily refused. The 
pasha then had recourse to threats, but with no better 
success, At length, one Gafar, a Bedouin of another 
tribe, presented himself to the pasha, and asked what 
he would give the man who should make him master 
of Jabal’s mare? ‘‘T will fill his horse’s nose-bag 
with gold,” replied Hassan. The result of this inter- 
view having gone abroad, Jabal became more watch- 
ful than ever, and always secured his mare at night 
with an iron chain, one end of which he fastened to 
her hind fetlock, whilst the other, after passing 
through the tent-cloth, was attached to a picket 
driven in the ground under the felt that served him- 
self and his wife for a bed. But one midnight, Gafar 
crept silently into the tent, and succeeded in loosening 
the chain. Just before starting off with his prize, he 
caught up Jabal’s lance, and poking him with the 
butt-end, cried out, “*I am Gafar ; I have stolen your 
noble mare, and will give you notice in time.” ‘This 
warning was in accordance with the customs of the 
desert, for to rob a hostile tribe is considered an 
honourable exploit, and the man who accomplishes 
it is desirous of all the glory that may flow from the 
deed. Poor Jabal, when he heard the words, rushed 
out of the tent and gave the alarm ; then mounting 
his brother’s mare, accompanied by some of the 
tribe, he pursued the robber for four hours. The 
brother's mare was of the same stock as Jabal’s, but 
was not equal to her; nevertheless, he outstripped 
those of all the other pursuers, and was even on the 
pent of overtaking the robber, when Jabal shouted to 

im, “ Pinch her right ear and give her a touch of the 
heel,” Gafar did so, and away went the mare like 
lightning, speedily rendering further pursuit hopeless. 
The pinch in the ear and touch with the heel were 
the secret signs by which Jabal had been used to 
urge his mare to, her utmost speed. Jabal’s com- 
panions were amazed and indignant at his strange 
conduct. ‘O thou father of a jackass,” they cried, 
“thou hast enabled the thief to rob thee of thy 
jewel.” Buthe silenced their upbraidings by saying, 
“T would rather lose her than sully her reputation. 
Would you have me suffer it to be said among the 
tribes that another mare had proved fleeter than 
mine? I have at least this comfort left me, that I can 
say she never met with her match.”—%.S. Rarey’s Art 
of Horse- Training. 
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MY DOGGIE AND I. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

{ SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d 

THE LETTER OF CREDIT. By Miss Waryer, Author of “The Wide, Wide 
ve ” (New Volume of the “Golden Ladder” Series). Crown 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, 


3s. 6d. 

DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS. By Mrs. Marswatt, Author of “ Cathedral 
Cities,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

A MAIDEN’S WORK. By Lavy Horr, Author of “ Our Coffee Room,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





i 
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‘SUNSET RAYS. A Companion Volume to “Sunrise Gleams,” By the 
same. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


FAN’S BROTHER. By a Marsuatt. (Entertaining Library for 


Young Peo Small crown 8vo, i 
THE MAITLANDS MONEY-BOX. By Lady Dunsorne, (Entertaining 
Library for You 1 crown 8vo, 1s. 


HELEN HERVEYS CHANGE; or, Out of Darkness into Light. By 
Marra Enocuisu. (“Home and School Series”). Small crown 8vo, cloth, Machete: 1s, 6d. 
= MOUNTAIN MILL, By H.C. Coarr. (Entertaining Library for 

oung People). Small crown 8vo, Is. 
A BRIGH' LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with steel portrait, 3s. 6d. 
DORRIN CUO RE. A Tale for Boys. -By B. Hetpmann. Crown 8yo, cloth, 


illustrated 


BOXALL SCHOOL. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 3s, 6d. 





RECENT BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. Comprising “The Beatitudes of 
the Kingdom,” “ The Laws of the Kingdom,” and “ The Relation of the Kingdom to the Laws.” 
my Se Bev. J. OSWALD Dyxzs, D.D., Author of “ Prayers for the Household.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 65 

DAILY PRAT OS — THE HOUSEHOLD. By the same. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges. 

GOSPEL ‘PARABLES. Comprising the ‘Man on the Top of the Ark, 4 

“ Look and Live,” “ About a Man Running,” and “Hannah’s Pet Lamb.” By the Rev. A. M. 
SYMINGTON, D.D. Royal 16mo, 1s. 

SEEDS OF THOUGHT. By ‘the Rev. W. ~~ F D.D. With a recom- 
mendatory preface from Dean Goulburn. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 

Dr. Bonar says of the first edition—“ I thoroughly enjoy the Meng: it is truly ‘Seeds of Thought.’ 
Few! it for a fresh views of truth, and also because it always keeps before the mind the grace 
wherein we s 
WORKERS “AT wee. By Mrs. Wierey, Author of “Our Home 

Work.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 

A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH’S NEED. By T. U. 
Dubey, D.D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. The Bohlen Lecture, 1881. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

WORK AND PRAYER. The Sines of Nehemiah. By the Rey. A. M. 
Syminetoy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

REST UNTO YOUR SOULS. “By the Rev. Ernest Boys, Author of 

e Sure Foundation,” &c., 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
T HE "CON SECRATED LIFE. By the same. Author of “The Sure 
Foundation,” &e. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
THE NATURAL ELEMENTS OF REVEALED THEOLOGY : Being the 


Baird Lecture for 1881. By the Rev. GEorcE Marugson, D.D., of Innellan. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 

RED LINE EDITION OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas 
A Kempis. With Introduction by the late Rev. Dr. CoatmERs. Orown 32mo, Is. cloth; and 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

RE dl Eafe EDITION OF THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 

n 32mo, 1s. cloth; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s, 6d. 
SON Gs. IN THE TWILIGHT. By the Rey. Canon Brr1, D.D., Author of 
“Voices from the Lakes,” &. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening Readings for a Month. 
By MARGARET STEWART Be ge Author of “Steps through “the Stream.” With two illus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth ext 

THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE; As a Problem of International Policy 
im cqunention pan Oe +: of Christianity, and the Expectation of the Jews. By 

VO, C 
IN “PROSE CT OF SUNDAY. Analyses, Arguments, Applications, &c. 


Ry Rev. G. 8. Bowks, Author of “Scripture itself the Illustrator,” &. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 5s. 

THE HOLY WAR. By Joun Bunyan. Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIRED CHRISTIANS. By the Author of the “ Melody of the Twenty- 


third Psalm,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


WHAT AILETH THEE? By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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ABOUT CRIMINALS. By Mrs. Mereprre. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL ee By P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. 


New Seri Illustrated. 2 Vols., crown S8vo, cloth 


THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE. — ar Tale of Peace and War in 
Seah Arc. By R. M. Baruantyye, Author of “The Lonely Island,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


IN THE RACK OF THE TROOPS. A Tale of Modern War. By the 
Same. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 
THE END OF A COIL. By Miss Warmer, Author of “ My Desire,” 
“The Wide, Wide World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
HEATHER AND HAREBELL, by Mrs, Marsnatt, Author of 
“Cathedral Cities,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
THE BIRTH OF THE CENTURY; ‘or, Eighty Years Ago. By the Same. 
Small crown 8yvo, cloth, illustrated, 1 
BY, and NUMBER TWENTY-NINE. Two Stories. By Mrs. 
ProssER. Fcap 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s 
GREY ORAIGS. ‘A Story of Scottish Life. By J. L. Watson. Crown 8vo, 
. cloth, illustrated, 5s. 
MATZCHEN AND HIS MISTRESSES. Rig) the Author of “ Moravian 
Life in the Black Forest.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAYMARKS. A Tale for 


Girls leaving School. By C. N. RepFoRpD, Author of “The Kingdom.” Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with illustrations, 1s. 


ROGER WILLOUGHBY; or, The Days of Benbow. By the late W. H. 
G. Kinastox, Author of “The Three Lieutenants,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth illustrated, 5s. 
DERRY. A Tale of the Revolution. By Cuartorre Exizasern. [Illus- 

trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
A MOTHER. Fora Daughter. By Mrs. Umpnetsy, Author of “ A Child. 
For a Mother.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





WORKS BY THE REY. GEORGE EYERARD, M.A. 


STRONG AND FREE. A Book for YoungMen. With a recommendatory 
letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 16mo, limp cloth, 1s,; boards 1s, 6d. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER. 16mo, 1s. 6d 

IN SECRET: Private Prayers for a Fortnight, with occasional Prayers and 
Introduction. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free, 16mo, cloth, Is. 

DAY BY DAY; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of Every-Day 

Life. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.; also a Cheap Edition, 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

NOT YOUR OWN;; or, Counsels to Young Christians. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

MY SPECTACLES : and What I Saw with Them. Uniform with “ Not 
%) 16mo, cloth, 1 

LITTLE FOXES: and how to Catch them. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

BENEATH THE CROSS: Counsels, Meditations, and Prayers for Com- 
municants. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragment to Young 
Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

EDIE’S LETTER; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOME OF "BETHANY ; or, Christ Revealed as the Preacher and 
Comforter of His People. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for One Month. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STEPS ACROSS; or, Guidance and Help to the Anxious and Doubtful. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HOME SURDASS | or, Help and Consolation from the Sanctuary. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth 
THE WRONG TRAIN : ; or, Common Mistakes in Religion. Small crown 8vo, 


cloth, 


cee ‘HOLY TABLE. A Guide to the Lord’s Supper. 64 pp., tinted 
NONE BUT JESUS; or, Christ is All from First to Last. Small crown 


82mo, cloth limp, 6d. 
WELCOME HOME; or, Plain Preaching from the Prodigal Son. Small 


crown 32mo, cloth, 8d. 





LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, 
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THE PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


New Volume commences with January Number, ready Dec. 19th. 


THE COTTAGER & ARTISAN. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER WILL COMMENCE A 


NEW & ENLARGED SKBIES, 


CONSISTING OF 


TWELVE LARGE PAGES MONTHLY, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


F-NGRAVINGS BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


And full of Interesting and Instructive Reading, printed in clear type. 





N.B.—Four Pages of Each Number are Printed in very Large Type, to 
suit feeble sight, and these pages are so arranged that they may be detached 
Jor circulation as a separate and complete Periodical. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S STORY, 
By Mrs. RUTH LAMB, 
COMMENCES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


And a NEW STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE, entitled “SANDY’S 
FAITH,” will be continued through the year. 





VRE VOLUME FOR 1661 


Is profusely Illustrated with Pictures of Natural History, Town and Country Life, etc., 
by eminent English and Foreign Artists. It forms a suitable book for the Club, Institute, 
or District Library, and is an interesting and instructive volume for the Home Reading 
of Working People in the city, town, or village. One Shilling and Sixpence in cover, 
printed in Oil Colours ; Two Shillings and Sixpence, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER Row; 65, St. Paut’s CHURCHYARD; 164, PICCADILLY. 
May be ordered of any Newsagent, or at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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One Halfpenny Weekly. 





Monthly Threepence. 


ILLUSTRATED 
READINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘““FRIENDLY GREETINGS ” is published every Saturday, at the price of ONE 
HALFPENNY per copy, and it may be procured by order from any Bookseller or News- 
agent. Should large numbers be required for gratuitous distribution, or for localising, 
special arrangements may be made on application to the Secretaries. 

It is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, with Engraved or Coloured Frontispieces, at 
THREEPENCE, or in assorted Packets, each containing Twelve Numbers, for sIXPENCE. 

Each Number is complete in itself, and is not dated, so that it can be distributed 
without disadvantage after the time of publication. 

The contents are thoroughly Evangelical and Undenominational, in accordance with 
the principles of the Society, It is freely Illustrated with good Engravings, and includes 
Biographies, Biblical Exposition, Narratives of Missionary Enterprise at Home and 
Abroad, Brief Stories illustrative of Christian Principles, Words of Comfort for the 
Sorrowful, and of Counsel for the Anxious or Perplexed. 

No pains or expense are spared to make it in all respects adapted to the use of District 
Visitors, City Missionaries, Tract Distributors, and Sunday School Teachers, as well as 
for circulation as a Parochial or Congregational Magazine. A Specimen Copy will be 
sent Gratis on application to the Secretaries. 


THE VOLUMES OF “FRIENDLY GREETINGS.” 

First, Second, and Third Series. Profusely Illustrated with large Engrawings by good 
artists. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. cach. These volumes form most appropriate books for 
loan or presentation to working people and others. They should be in every Parish, 
Club, Institute, and School Library. 











ONE PENNY MONTHLY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE 


RACT MAGAZINE 


Christian Miscellany. 


An ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Private Reading, 
for District Visitors, for Loan Circulation, or for Sunday School Teachers, 








THE VOLUME FOR I88I is bound in cloth boards, 
is. 6d., or with gilt edges 2s., and forms a very cheap, inter- 
esting, and useful Book for a Village or Kitchen Library. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER Row; 65, St. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD ; 164, PICCADILLY. 
Order of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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ONE PENNY MONTHLY. FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHILD'S COMPANION 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 


. > ’ 
Child’s Companion 
Annual for 188i. 

A handsome Volume. Ful! of 
Pictures. Coloured Frontis- 


piece. In fancy covers, 15. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 2s.; handsome 
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In the Number for January will commence a Story, entitled 


‘* NOBODY LOVES ME,” 


By MRS. WALTON, 
Author of ‘Little Dot," ‘' Christie's Old Organ,” ‘A Peep behind the Scenes,” etc. 


With this number will be presented a beautiful Coloured Plate, 
‘GUESS AGAIN,” after the painting by Mrs. Anderson. 


Number and Coloured Plate, price Twopence. Early Orders should be given. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 





OUGHS, R. J. COLLIS BROWNE oe FRPicersy. SPASMS, COLI 
OLDS, RODYNE isa LIQUID MEDICIN PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
STHMA., which ASSUAGES P MN EVERY 
BPONCHITIS. KIND, affords a calm, refreshing Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and | EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS moor HACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
: ; ELE SYSTEM when exhausted ane 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- omnes [PORTANT CAUTION. 
RODYNE,—This wonderful remedy REAT SPECIFIC for The IMMENSE SALE of this 
was discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS HOLERA, DYSENTERY, REMEDY has given rise to many 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne IARRH(CEA. UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS 
coined by him expressly to designate D N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE of 
it. ‘There never has been a remedy a GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- Ihe GENERAL BOARD of BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
manity, and it isa subject of deep HEALTH, London, REPORT that STAMP the NAME OF THE 
concern to the public that they should it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose whi EN'TOR,. 
not be imposed upon by having imita- generally sufficient. —*: J . COLL 's BROWNE. 
tions pressed upon them on account Dr GIBBON Army Medical Staff. ; — 
if cheapness, and as being the same Calcutts  sdatans _  PWO DOSES Overwhelming medics al testimony 
thine Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S COMPLE’ ELY CURED ME. of accoepanies each bottle. 
CHLORODYNE is a totally distinct DIARRH(EA. i a SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
thing from the spurious compounds — cee 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
‘ alled Chlorodyne, the use of which D*.! COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- SoLE MANUFACTURER, 
only ends in disappointment and RODYNE rapidly cuts short all J. T. DAVENPORT, 
failene. attabks of : 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
Beware of Soothing Draughts and Soothing Cordials given to CHILDREN, as they contain OPIUM. 


A great deal has been written and said about soothing cordials, sleeping draughts, and other medicines containing opium, being 
sine tO CHILDREN, and it is well known to medical men that the use of these preparations is certain to destroy either the life, health, 
# mental capacity of the child to whom they are given; as the little one is not cured of the complaint, but simply drugged into unconscious- 
ness. In preference to anything else, give your « hile 1 


CROSBY’S VITALISED PHOSPHATES, 
and in a very short time sleep will be tranquil and health permanent. 
Vitalised Phosphates are Sold by Chemists, price 3s. 9d. per Bottle. 
Or, POST-FREE, from E. CROSBY, 137A, STRAND, LONDON, upon receipt of stamps or P.O.O. for 3s. 9d. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS POST-FREE. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD. for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 


BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. rjd., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 














be sent free by return of post. 
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YDRIT a n JES % DUNN'S 
LNRM Tailors’ 
IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best andonly >, allo 
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JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S GORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


woe GOLD MEDALIS7?. Avicitis 


| DOME 


BRILLLIANT! CLEAN! NO DUST 


CAUTION.—Beware of Common Imitations e the 
“ DOME BLACK LE AD” (mz anufac tured from che: p 
materials) resembling the ‘‘ DOME” in J ape but No 


IN QUALITY. Thése are sometimes offered because 
they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 

THERE 1S ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD. 
and it is manufactured ONLY By E. J ATA S 43 SONS. 
Purchasers should see that the words ” and 


our Trade Mark ‘* DOME” appear o J every s* lock 
No other is genuine. 


'E. JAMES & SONS ons Aa 
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S. & H. HARRIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 


i CURT Zz “. 3 
sucue! | M4 neg BO: 


Requires no Brushing. 


an obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. | EIGHT: . PRIZE‘ MEDALS. 
ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY ns ag my 


rhe Greatest Novelty and Wonder of the Day ; can be worked by all, young and old, and twines out, at great speed, O'Shanter Hats, Jerseys 
Stockings, Scarfs, C > Slippers, Mats, &c., &c. £3 a week easily earned ; no experience or practice necessary. Sent to any address for px 


F. MORTON, 48, Hindon Street, Pimlico, LONDON. 


ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY KNITTER. 


Sample Pattern of Six of the most Useful Webs are sent with every Knitter, together with Full Instructions 





EIGHT: PRIZE MEDALS. 


























order or stamps, 1s, 2d. 


works Eighteen different. Webs. 
and each one is warranted strong, serviceable, and durable. Me ad above and what follows. 


ONE OUNCE OF FACT IS WORTH A TON OF SELF ‘PRAISE, 


The JJorning Post gives editoral notice :—‘‘This Knitting Machine consists of a frame of polished boxwood, with electro-plated spools and spiral 
guide, by means of which an infinite v. ariety of stitches may be made in Wool or Cotton, from a ‘Tea Cozy to «a Warm Jacket, and can be worked 
by ac h iild. It is aptly named the ‘ Champion Knitter.’ ”—.Vorning Post, October 29th, 1881. The Drager, leading trade organ, reports :—It is 
difficult to decide which is the greater marvel—the almost ridiculously small price at which it is sold or the vast amount and variety of work it 
turns out. We can strongly recommend this Knitter, as it is simple, competent to perform what is professed for it, including Hosiery, Mats 
Cuffs, Scarfs, and indeed almost anything knittable.”—Draper, October 7th, 188r. 


ONE SHILLING. THE CHAMPION FAMILY KNITTER. 


will wens a Web Six Continuous Feet in Length, and Articles of Work made by the Knitter are on view at the Office of the undersigned, 
Sent to any address for 1s. 2d., post order or stamps. In writing, please mention this paper. 


x. F. MORTON, 48, Hindon Street, Pimlico, LONDON. 
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